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THE FOURTH DIMENSION. 
BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL; 


CHAPTER II. 


THE BACILLUS HISTRIONICUS. 


I, 


- Mr. Ecrerton PEtx had affirmed to Mr. Yeo that the Duchess of 
Sloden would be satisfied with his casting of Jessica for the part 
of Giggles, and being ‘an enthusiast with real knowledge of his 
business, he may be pardoned for making such an affirmation. 
None the less, when he told the great lady what he had done, she 
expressed astonishment and dismay. ; 

‘Those Yeos are so stuffy and sticky.’ 

‘Not the girl.’ 

‘I can’t remember the girl. Describe her to me.’ 

Mr. Pell pulled himself together for an effort worthy of him; 
but, being a wise man, he secured a possible line of retreat. 

‘I hate describing persons or places. However, ... to please 
you. She is a creature of agreeable surprises.’ 

‘ Ah ! ? 

‘She surprises me. I thought her dull—no, not exactly dull, 
but apathetic, a “ yes, papa, nomamma,” sort of girl; no initiative, 
I was absolutely mistaken. She has a strong will, and a very lively 
intelligence which she hides under a solemn little face. I thought 
her an owl, but owls are wise birds. She thinks things out. She 
sees shades and gradations. People aren’t either angels or devils 
toher. She doesn’t rely exclusively upon the adjectives “ priceless ” 
and “rotten.” Of course she must be drawn out. As for her 
looks. . . .’ 
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‘I’m all attention, my dear Pellie.’ 

‘I dislike describing a woman to another woman.’ 

* Rubbish !’ 

‘ Her looks won’t hit you in the eye. There is an odd fascination 
about them that grows, beguiling curves. I stared at her nose for 
a week before I discovered that it was exciting.’ 

‘ An exciting nose ? ’ 

‘I mean one speculates where such a nose may lead the owner. 
It has a tiny tilt. But the lips droop. The eyes are grey, set well 
apart. Pick her to bits, and the bits are good. The whole is slightly 
puzzling. She arouses expectation, but I take it she has not been 
aroused. Her really great asset is her smile.’ 

‘A smiling owl...? With a pug nose... ?’ 

‘She ceases to be an owl when she smiles. I only call her an 
owl because she blinks at me. Well, well, you will form your 
opinion when you see her.’ 

‘If the affair is cut and dried, there is no more to be said; but 
I shall be furious with you if she puts me in the cart. My best 
scenes are with her.’ 

Mr. Pell reassured her in his own soothing fashion. The Duchess 
added another word or two. 

‘ Have you squared the author ?’ 

‘Certainly not. He trusts me.’ 

. The Duchess laughed. : 

‘And so do I, Pellie. What an autocrat you are, you funny 
little man.’ 

Mr. Pell smiled complacently, as he whispered : 

‘Strictly between ourselves, the author has asked me to produce 
the play in Manchester. If it goes, as it ought to go, here.’ 

Acting upon the principle that it is more blessed to give than 
to receive snubs, the Duchess said smartly : 

‘It may be a case of going, going, gone! if your swan turns out 
@ goose.” 

Later, the author, Arthur Cherrington, testified to his abiding 
confidence in Mr. Pell. Cherrington had not, as yet, won his spurs 
as a dramatist, but managers of West End theatres had an eye on 
him. He had written half a dozen capital curtain-raisers. His 
more ambitious efforts had just missed fire. He, too, like Pell, 
was an enthusiastic devotee, thinking, as Pell did, in stage terms, 
co-ordinating his energies all to one end- -a big dramatic success. 
Pell was of the opinion that he would get home with this new comedy. 
If Manchester bit, a London contract would follow. 
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Cherrington arrived at Sloden Castle a few hours after Pell. It 
was quite agreed between author and producer that the latter must 
have a free hand. If necessary the author would write up 
certain scenes, or cut others. Stage business was to be left to 
Mr. Pell. 

Upon December 14, Jess, pale with excitement, motored over 
from The Cedars. Alone with her mother, within a few moments 
of leaving home, she heard the last injunction: ‘ My little girl 
won’t get stage-struck, will she ?’ 

And this had provoked a question simmering in a thoughtful 

‘mind. 

‘ Why is father so down on the stage ?’ 

When Mrs. Yeo remained silent, Jess divined a reason withheld. 
She added quickly, ‘I am twenty-two, mum.’ 

Mrs. Yeo nodded. Her voice became austere, as she saw the 
interrogation in her daughter’s grey eyes. 

‘Yes, yes; I can hardly believe it. Well, child, I am old- 
fashioned, as you know. I have kept the blinds down between 
you and some unpleasant aspects of life. . . .’ 

She paused. 

‘ Others, mother, have pulled them up a little. In the hos 
pital... .’ 

‘I suppose so.’ She sighed. The persistency of Jess troubled 
her. However, if the truth must be told, let it come from her 
decently draped. 

‘There is a reason. A cousin of your dear father’s married an 
actor. You have never heard us mention her.’ 

‘Because she married an actor. If she had not married 
him!...’ 

‘Don’t interrupt me, Jess, and don’t, please, interfere with my 
blinds. -Your father was very fond of this cousin. From all 
accounts she was rather a bewitching girl. Her husband treated 
her abominably. We needn’t go into that.’ 

‘I wish you would.’ 

‘I can’t. He was a well-known actor. He made love on the 
stage and off it. His wife left him, and alas! not alone. And 
afterwards she sank, poor thing, to the depths. Your father helped 
her with money to the last. She died miserably, a few years ago. 
That is all. But it accounts, adequately, I think, for your father’s 
prejudice, as you regard it, against the stage.’ 

‘But it might have happened to her if she had married a 
clergyman.’ 
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Mrs. Yeo winced. 

‘ Please leave the clergy out of this, my dear.’ 

‘ All right. But it might have happened if she had married a 
dentist.’ 

‘Possibly. But in the theatrical profession the Seventh Com- 
mandment seems to be honoured more in the breach than in the 
observance. This unhappy wife ran away with another actor, 
and he happened to be married.’ 

‘ Oh-h-h!’ 

Mrs. Yeo kissed her. 

On arrival at Sloden Castle, Jess was shown to her room, where 
a trim housemaid awaited her. A minute or two later, her hostess 
tapped at the door, and came in smiling graciously. To Jess, the 
Duchess appeared to be the impersonation of perpetual youth. 
During ten years, she had not changed at all. She suggested to Jess 
an exotic bird of exquisite plumage, flitting from branch to branch, 
a-twitter with life and the joy of life. The Duke, many years her 
senior, devoted himself to the management of his vast properties. 
He looked and was a magnate. The Duchess, as Mr. Pell observed, 
was magnetic, attracting all and sundry. At her table, as likely 
as not, you might meet some imperfect ablutioner of a minor poet, 
who, obviously, was at a loss when it came’ to a right choice of 
forks. She entertained lavishly, and expected to be entertained by 
her guests, whether rich or poor. To her, dullness and dowdiness 
were unpardonable sins. 

‘ My dear, how well you look ! ’ 

This was the formula of Count D’Orsay ; age has not staled it. 

Jess blushed a little, as the Duchess pressed her hand, and 
looked very well indeed. The chatelaine of Sloden and other 
castles continued gaily : 

‘Pellie raves about you. How are your people? I do hope 
you will be comfy here. Arthur Cherrington is dying to meet you. 
Don’t take him too seriously, if he makes love to you. Really and 
truly, he’s just trying on sentences for a new play, and studying 
their effect! ... Will you come down to tea withme? After tea, 
so I understand, you are on duty with Pellie.’ 

All this was chirruped in the softest, most ingratiating tones. 
Jess smiled. ‘ Instantly the Duchess acclaimed Mr. Pell’s discovery. 
To keep such a smile for the climax, to spring it suddenly upon the 
audience, would be terrific. Pellie had described that smile as the 
dawn of the sun in Labrador after a six months’ night. Pellie had 
not exaggerated. 
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To the amazement of Jess, the Duchess kissed her, saying 
confidently : 
‘I’m sure you are @ darling.’ 


Il. 


Downstairs, the White Saloon was full of people chattering like 
monkeys. From the high walls, cavaliers with their languishing 
dames looked down upon motley. This was the first impression of 
Jess. She had expected something entirely different—a long tea- 
table, with the Duchess enthroned at the head of it, pouring out 
tea for guests who would be slightly awed at finding themselves in 
@ treasure-house of pictures, porcelain, and furniture. The Duchess, 
however, poured out compliments, not tea. In her houses, people 
were invited to help themselves to the best of everything. Most 
of them did so. 

‘ Cherry—here’s Giggles, simply famished. Give her a poached 
egg and a crumpet.’ 

With a wave of the hand she vanished, lost in the crowd. Jess 
beheld a pair of keen blue eyes intently, but not aggressively, staring 
at her. She wondered whether she was being weighed and found 
wanting by a clever young man. He appeared to be not more than 
thirty. Thick brown hair, with a wave in it, was brushed back 
from a fine forehead. Skin and eyes were clear. All women are 
instinctively influenced in their judgments by their first impressions, 
Cherrington impressed Jess favourably with his alertness. She 
was sure he could think and act swiftly. No moss on him. And 
no suggestion of the ‘nut.’ Obviously, too, he was no burner of 
midnight oil. He had the open-air look, the clean shapely limbs 
of the man who, probably, played games well. 

‘So you’re Giggles,’ he said gravely. 

Jess, with a face that matched his for solemnity, replied in the 
same tone : 

‘Yes, my lord.’ 

A twinkle appeared in Mr. Cherrington’s left eye. 

‘Come on and eat,’ he suggested. 

He led her to a tiny table away from the crowd. A maid, in 
demure grey and white, flitted up and began to wait on them deftly. 
Cherrington explained the absence of men servants. 

‘The Duchess has no flunkeys. The old butler remains. I’m 
told he refused to budge. These little maids are enchanting. Of 
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course, you women have come into your own, and we may as well 
admit it. Are you greedy ?’ 

‘I’m hungry, Mr. Cherrington.’ 

‘In a place like this, I am sorry for the people who aren’t greedy. 
We shall be done top-hole—simply top-hole.’ 

‘Simply ?’ 

‘That’s it. The simplicity of the thing is what is so amazing. 
The Duchess is a genius at that. The Duke is a tray man.’ 

‘A tray man?’ 

‘ He loves his tray. When he can’t stick us, he vanishes to his 
library, and has chops and beer brought to him on a tray.’ 

‘Isee. Please tell me who some of these people are.’ 

Cherrington obeyed, offering for inspection a series of thumb- 
nail sketches, which reminded Jess of ‘highbrow’ descriptions in 
printed plays. One sample will suffice. 

‘ That woman in black and amethyst is Mrs. Tryon.’ 

‘ The Mrs. Tryon ?’ 

‘The one and only—our leading lady, the perfect—no, the 
pluperfect, amateur. She really thinks that she can give old Sarah 
a stone over any course. It would be illuminating to hear what 
Sarah thinks of her. We call her the Snake, because, somehow, she 
glides into everything. In my play, she glides into Whitechapel.’ 

‘ I—I supposed that the Duchess had the lead ? ’ 

‘Lord, no! The Duchess, bless her, is a star of the second 
magnitude, out for laughs, not thrills. The Snake glides away from 
laughs. A come-in-the-silence-of-the-night serpent.’ 

‘ Venomous, Mr. Cherrington ? ’ 

‘Only to would-be rivals. You may as well call me Cherry. 
Everybody does, except the Duke.’ 

Presently, Mr. Pell joined them, more jaunty than ever, and 
bubbling over with criticism of a new comedy, which he stigmatised 
as a six-weeker. Mr. Cherrington and he had assisted at the 
premiere. 

‘ You give it six weeks,’ said Cherry, in an aggressive tone. ‘I 
should like to give you six months. There were sixteen calls after 
the last curtain. I counted ’em.’ 

‘First nights don’t count. I should say what pleases first- 
nighters is not likely to please the public. Notices will be up in 
five weeks. Bet you a tenner.’ : 

‘Done!’ 

‘ Giggles is a witness.’ 

Mr. Cherrington booked the bet solemnly, and rose to his feet. 
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‘I must go and pet my Snake. If I linger any longer with 
Giggles, as I am tempted to do, I shall find my dear Snake coiled 
and poised for a deadly stroke.’ 

He slipped away. Mr. Pell said emphatically : 

‘ Cherrington is a winner. I’ve a sort of instinct about it. He 
will land heavily over this play.’ 

‘I wish you would tell me more about it. Can’t I see the 
complete copy ?’ 

‘Did your part worry you?’ 

‘ Well, yes.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear it. You must cut loose from amateur ways 


and ruts. Bit by bit you'll get your teeth into the play as a whole. . 


What concerns you is your part. The blooming amateur gets the 
sense of the whole. He thinks that cues don’t matter. When I 
say one of your cues, as I shall, presently, I want you to chip in 
quick with the right line. No hesitating, no confounded thinking. 
When all that becomes automatic, we'll tackle the right inflections. 
To-morrow, we shall run through the first act for positions. Bring 
a pencil to rehearsal, and note down exactly where you stand. [ 
shall strafe you before the company, if you are six inches out of 
your appointed place. The stage is small, and if you move, you'll 
mask somebody else. The ordinary amateur thinks all this doesn’t 
matter, but it matters tremendously. Now, I can give you just 
one hour at the end of the Long Gallery.’ 
Jess followed him meekly out of the saloon. 


III. 


Within three days, she was in the thick of it, slightly befogged, 
but happy. She had told herself that she was an outsider, beyond 
the pale that encompassed these smart London folks. It astonished 
her how easy it was to get on with them. Systematically, although 
no traces of any system could be seen, the Duchess and her guests 
made life easy and pleasant. Apart from the serious work of 
rehearsals, these gay people seemed like children dancing along a 
broad highway. The War, for example, became remote. Nobody 
mentioned it. Amongst the guests who were not concerned with 
the theatricals might be found a Cabinet Minister, a famous doctor, 
and a hanging Judge. But such learned signori, so Jess noticed, 
were outwardly as lighthearted as the others. They ate, drank, 
and made merry. 

Mr. Cherrington, on the alert for ‘copy,’ and finding Jess an 
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adorable listener, used her—as the wise Duchess had predicted— 
as a Belinda, upon which he could drape freshly fashioned sentences 
and epigrams. Jess he regarded as a virgin mine, from which he 


might extract rich ore. He had almost decided to draw up a 


scenario round Jess, making her the central figure of a post-war 
comedy. What Jess might say, what Jess might do under given 
circumstances, interested him immensely. As yet, he had not 
attempted to make love to her, partly because he respected her 
innocence, and partly—the better reason—because her odd sense 
of humour intimidated him. 

‘ What do you think of us all ?’’ he asked her upon the evening 
‘ of the fourth day. 

‘Tl try to answer that iisiaascn when my thinking apparatus 
is less out of gear.’ 

‘Ah-h! You are bewildered.’ 

‘Is that very extraordinary ? My bewilderment amuses you, 
doesn’t it ?’ 

‘It would, if I knew more about it. Confide in me. This is, 
of course, a merry-go-round, and you are a bit dizzy.’ 

She answered soberly. And her sobriety delighted Cherrington 
because”beneath it sparkled a queer, self-revealing sincerity. The 
facts of this showed sharply in her reply. 

‘I call it a joy-wheel; and I’m wondering how I shall feel 
when I’m whirled off it.’ 

‘Really, you’re immense; beyond my giddy horizon.’ 

‘Immense...?’ She smiled at him. ‘Are you pulling my 
leg ?’ 

‘Heaven forbid!’ he ejaculated piously. ‘Surely, you know 
that you are one of the people who count, a young person who may 
become a personage!’ 

‘I never have counted. In our village, I’m quite negligible. 
How does a person become a personage? Is it will-power ?’ 

‘With men, yes. I don’t suppose that the beggar-maid willed 
to become a queen. King Cophetua willed that. His will, not 
hers, made her a personage. Let us wander back from personages 
to personalities. Why should you be whirled off the joy-wheel ?’ 

She hesitated. Her clear eyes clouded. Her lips drooped at 
the corners where the dimples hid themselves till she smiled. Dared 
she confide in this clever, persistent young man, who was so very 
friendly ? She said shyly : 

‘I go home after this. But you mustn’t think that I’m 
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unhappy at home. Quite the contrary. All the same, I’m living 
in a tiny circle, and it’s growing tinier.’ 

He moved nearer to her. His eyes sought hers. Without any 
tincture of coquetry, she lowered her lids. He took her hand, 
delicately, holding it lightly, without pressure and yet subtly 
conveying sympathy and respect. 

‘You must escape from that tiny circle,’ he whispered. Then 
he withdrew his hand. Jess remembered the warning of the 
Duchess. Was this part of his technique? Did he begin love- 
making like this? Or was it friendship? A feverish craving for 
friendship possessed her. 

‘ How ? ’ she asked, almost inaudibly. 

She thought that he answered with constraint. 

‘ Marriage is the usual door, isn’t it ?’ 

She hesitated again. He had spoken tentatively, with an 
inflection of doubt in his pleasant voice. 

‘Marriage? With two million superfluous young women in 
England ?’ 

‘If you willed to escape by that door, it would be easy, dear 
Giggles.’ 

She murmured lightly : 

‘Out of the frying-pan into the fire. Please suggest another 
door.’ 

‘I wonder how ambitious you really are ?’ 

Jess left him wondering. Her ambitions were too amorphous 
to be shaped into words. And, at the moment, she was neither 
sure of herself nor of him. She rose with a laugh. Together they 
strolled back to the room where the others were dancing. 


IV. 


By the end of the first week, Jess got her teeth well into the 
play. It dealt cleverly with the well-meant efforts of the rich 
to bridge the gulf between themselves and the very poor. The 
coster scenes were astoundingly convincing. Cherrington told her 
that he had studied his subject when he had earned his living as 
a journalist. And she duly noted one significant fact. The 
dramatist might, and did, speak of the rich with his tongue in his 
cheek, but he rigorously denied himself the cheap and easy gibe at 
the poor. The tragedy of humble lives underlay the comedy in 
salient contrast. To Jess the amazing thing was that Cherrington 
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had chosen comedy as the vehicle by which he conveyed the sense 
of tragedy. Would the public accept the message so conveyed ? 
She put the question to him flatly. He shrugged his shoulders. - 

‘ There is no market for serious plays.’ 

He cited a dozen instances of masterpieces presented before the 
War. The sophisticated few appreciated the works of Hauptmann, 
Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Galsworthy, and Miss Sowerby ; the unsophisti- 
cated many, disdainful of what exacted attention and thought, 
wanted entertainment, not instruction. Cherrington concluded 
irritably : 

‘A dramatist cannot please himself. There are a thousand dis- 
abilities. Grant that he is indifferent to £. s. d., that he soars high 
above the box-office, can he possibly be indifferent to numbers ? 
He must desire a wide publicity. I don’t believe there is one 
honest highbrow who is content with a mere succés destime. The 
more he feels that he has a message to deliver, the more anxious he 
must be that the message should be spread.’ 

As he spoke, Jess had a glimpse of the real man. A passionate 
intensity seemed to transfigure him. So much so that she re- 
mained silent, hardly daring to pursue the subject farther. At the 
same time, he had not convinced her. She still hugged to her 
bosom the conviction that Cherrington, so far as this play was 
concerned, would not be accepted by the public seriously, because 
he had deliberately adopted too light a style. If the French tag 
had any truth in it, was he essentially a featherweight—at heart 
more interested in the ludicrous which lies so obviously on the 
surface ? 

That night, after dinner, a famous composer of musical comedy 
sat down to the piano and amused everybody by transposing fugues 
of Bach and sacred music into rag-time. Mr. Pell sat beside Jess, 
and pronounced the performance to be a great ‘stunt.’ Presently, 
after swearing Pellie to secrecy, she repeated to him what Cherring- 
ton had said about his work. Pellie warmly defended his friend, 
with such ardour that Jess suspected the truth, to wit—that he 
had used his brains and energies in Cherrington’s service. 

‘Cherry is absolutely right. I don’t say, mind you, that you 
are wrong. But he must make good. How? If he gets the 
ear of the larger public—which means for him a decent income, 
and leiswre—he can please himself and tackle fugues or rag-time. 
At the moment, he must go bald-headed for comedy, because, other 
things being equal, every London manager prefers comedy to 
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tragedy. If Cherry joined the highbrows, he would languish, as they 
do, in comparative poverty. Dramatists can’t have it both ways. 
Let me tell you something else to salt down for keeps. It’s much 
harder to write good comedy than good tragedy. A big tragic 
story tells itself, works up to an inevitable climax, and sends 
everybody out of the theatre with a bad taste in the mouth. 
Who wants to see that sort of play twice? Not one in 
ten thousand! And now, my dear, one word more. Keep 
off my grass. I’ve been mowing and rolling Cherry for the 
last eighteen months. I’m frightfully keen on his success. You 
might queer the pitch. He has the plastic temperament of the 


artist—easily influenced.’ 
‘ He would not be influenced by me.’ 
‘ Now, Giggles, come off it! No fishing for compliments ! ’ 
‘I am not fishing.’ 


Pellie stared at her solemn face and chuckled. 

‘Gad! I believe you. Well, you can take this from me: 
your sincerity is your greatest asset after your smile. I thought 
you stupid once, because you blink at the vorld like a little owl 
in an ivy bush. When I discovered ys ar intelligence, I was. 
enchanted. So is Cherry. He told me so. So is the Duchess. 
And the Duke, who has much in common with you. You've 
made a hit here. And the big triumph is to come. But—leave 
Cherry alone!’ 

He wagged a lean forefinger at her—warningly. 


V. 


Cherrington, however, did not leave Jess alone. He talked 
with her, and to her, and at her. She learned something, not 
much, about his people, who seemed to be cut to the Yeo 
pattern. The Cherringtons lived at Surbiton. Cherry’s father 
was on the Stock Exchange. He had begun as a striver, and 
was now @ thriver, but not independent of business. Cherry, 
the bright boy of the family, had won scholarships, both at Eton 
and Oxford. He admitted to Jess that he had almost succeeded 
in paying for an excellent education. His people, from the first, 
had expected great things from him ; and then, after many travel- 
lings, he abandoned academic rewards and adopted journalism as 
& profession. 

‘ There were ructions at The Laurels, I can assure you.’ 
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‘The Laurels...% What a coincidence! Our house is 
called The Cedars. There is only one cedar.’ 

Cherrington laughed, expressing the opinion that people who 
lived in houses with botanical labels were exactly alike. He was 
wandering down this by-path when Jess stopped him. 

‘ Tell me about the ructions.’ 

‘You see, my father pursues substance ; he says that Iam after 
shadow. Mother always agrees with father, because she sets an 
inordinate value on peace and comfort. My elder brother is an ass. 
He’s in the business—up to his thick neck. I’m sure that father 
and he think that in the end they will have to support me. They 
regard me as an adventurer, a bold buccaneer. And I might, with 
a bit of luck, have bloomed into a bishop.’ 

‘I don’t see you as a bishop.’ 

‘Of course you don’t. Nobody could with an ounce of 
imagination. I have a fair leg for a gaiter, and I used it to 
bolt from examinations. I was fed up with ’em. When I took 
to my pen, the fact was never mentioned in the family circle. 
When I tackled the Drama, and got a curtain-raiser produced, 
they regarded me as a lost soul. All the same, they would purr 
with pleasure if a big play caught on. That would mean 
substance.’ 

Unlike George Apperton, Cherrington seemed to have no 
stomach for talk about himself. Probably—so Jess decided—his 
training as a journalist had made him an acute observer of others. 
Or—a more subtle reason—he kept himself in the background, 
because as yet there was no limelight to illuminate him properly. 
However, bits of information were squeezed out of him by the 
persistent Jess. He had joined up early in the War; he had been 
shot through the lower part of the left lung ; he had been invalided 
out of the Army. Latterly, he had helped Pellie with his Red Cross 
entertainments. And he had been successful with his curtain- 
raisers. The ‘swank’ which, curiously enough, rather endeared 
George Apperton to Jess was conspicuously absent from Cherry. 
Not that he could be accused of undue modesty. 

Other men talked to her. Much to her surprise, great guns, 
like the Cabinet Minister and the Judge, popped questions and 
listened courteously to shy answers. Somehow, Jess had not 
expected poppings, but thunder. Very soon, fear of the mighty 
ones vanished. To Pellie, her self-constituted mentor, she 
spoke with engaging frankness. 
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‘ They are not different from ordinary people.’ 

Pellie was much amused. 

‘Bless your innocent heart, they are ordinary. Not, I grant 
you, when each takes his own stage. M’lud is terrific in Court. 
And our smooth-tongued statesman can make ’em sit up and howl 
in Downing Street. Really, it comes to this, my precious Giggles, 
these celebrities are more or Jess fagged out. They come here for 
rest and refreshment, particularly refreshment. Any man who 
succeeds nowadays, and any woman, is up against nerve-shattering 
competition. In the end concentration wins, and the bill has to 
be paid. Ordinary ...! About as ordinary as an arc-light when 
the current is cut off.’ 

‘Well, I think everybody here is extraordinary.’ 

‘Including yourself ? ’ 

‘Oh! I’m the little owl, blinking at you.’ 

‘To-night, you will have another celebrity to blink at. Felix 
Crewe is coming to our show.’ 

* Why isn’t he acting ?’ 

‘Doctor’s orders. He has let his theatre for six months. 
Overwork! No big actor, in my humble judgment, ought to be 
the manager and the owner of a theatre. Crewe goes one better ; 
he produces his own plays. The strain is terrific. When they 
knighted him, I shed tears.’ 

‘Surely he deserved it ? ’ 

‘So his enemies said. It’s an astounding fact, but knighting 
actors seems to put them to bed. Nopunintended. Crewe is the 
kindest man alive. He'll help us. He likes Cherry. He doesn’t 
like the Snake, but she won’t find that out.’ 

‘ She will.’ 

‘Now, why do you say that so positively ?’ 

‘We always know. Liking puzzles us, because we try to 
measure it; dislike is unmistakable.’ 

‘ Has anybody ever disliked you ? ’ 

‘ Lots of people. Mrs. Tryon for one.’ 

Pellie chuckled and rubbed his hands gleefully. 

‘I’m delighted to hear this. It confirms my judgment. The 
Snake would love you, if you were rotten in your part. She scents 
a rival; she trembles in her lair. Good...! She will play up for 
all she’s worth. Now, look here, you pay particular attention to 
any tiny tips that Crewe may give you.’ 

‘Tl gobble up all the crumbs. Don’t worry.’ 
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Pellie became mysterious, pursing up his lips, slightly shaking 
his alert head. His voice dropped to a whisper. 

‘Crewe might finance our show in all the big towns. If he 
does, he’ll insist on casting it. If he casts it...’ 

‘Yes?’ 

Pellie’s voice trembled with excitement. We must remember 
that he regarded Jess as his own discovery. 

‘I oughtn’t to tell you.’ 

‘ Now—you must.’ 

‘Crewe might ask you to play your part. Cy thinks it 
quite likely.’ 

‘ Heavens ! ’ 

She blinked at him, dazzled by the glaring prospect, speechless 
with emotion. But her thoughts, never restrained like her words, 
travelled instantly to Manchester. Was this the door by which she 
might escape from Sloden-Pauncefort ? The wide world opened 
before her in panoramic splendour. A horrible reaction followed. 
With amazing detachment she envisaged herself and her part. 
Really it was a small part. And, at rehearsal, the Snake’s malevo- 
lent eye had conveyed a mocking message. What can you do with 
it ?’ *What had she done with it? ellie, being a kind little man, 
had answered that question. The author, now regarded as a friend, 
had answered it. She was assured by these good fellows that 
Giggles would enjoy a tiny triumph. No more could be expected. 
She heard Pellie’s voice, charged with electricity. 

‘Sit tight! I’m going to tell you something about yourself. 
I may be wrong, but I’m not often wrong in subjective things. You 
are that rare bird, a subjective actress. The Snake is objective 
in her aims and her methods. She’s out for sensation. I suppose 
what I’m saying is Greek to you, but I’ll put it in words of one 
syllable. Most of our English actors and actresses want to get over 
with a bang. They measure success by the number of calls. To 
get a laugh, they’re willing to jump head first into the big drum. 
Often that sort of thing defeats itself. The psychology of the play 
is wrecked. A character, carefully drawn from life by the author, is 
caricatured. The groundlings applaud, but even they are conscious 
that something is wrong. Generally speaking, the author is blamed. 
I’ve seen first-rate performances go to rags and tatters because the 
leading man played the clown. And then the rest play down to 
him. It’s rank treason and dishonesty. Crewe never was guilty 
of that. But Crewe is subjective. His business is always 
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subordinated to his part. He is loyal to his author. And so 
are you.’ 

‘Me?’ 

‘Sub-consciously, I daresay. In this part of yours, any design- 
ing actress, with experience behind her, could filch laughs from the 
Duchess. When I read the play, I was terrified that this would 
happen. Then I discovered you. Cherry has made the Duchess 
funny. She is expected to laugh at her own little jokes, because 
she sees that they are jokes. Really, you will be twice as funny, 
because you make your little jokes, and you don’t see that they 
are jokes. Is there any Scotch blood in you ? 

* None.’ 

‘I see no reason why you shouldn’t take up the stage as a pro- 
fession. Probably, if you play at Manchester, you will, because 
Manchester will appreciate your work. Miss Thorniman might 
engage you and put you through the right mill. Crewe could 
advise you about that. In any case, you will have to serve your 
apprenticeship, acquire the right technique. It doesn’t follow that 
because you can play Giggles that you can play other parts.’ 

‘I understand that.’ 

‘ Cherry is against my telling you this, but I believe it will buck 
you up.’ 

“I am quite dazed. You have given me the surprise of my life. 
Play at Manchester! .. .’ 


VI. 

Crewe arrived from London just before dinner. He looked 
tired and worn, so much so that Jess said to Cherrington : 

‘ Why doesn’t he cut loose altogether ?” - 

‘He can’t. They never can. They prattle sweetly about 
retiring to the country and the simple life. But they never do it, 
never. Crewe won’t look tired to-morrow at rehearsal. You'll 
see. I bet you a box of the best chocs that he’s talking shop now.’ 

As he spoke there was an intermittence of the buzzing in the 
dining-room. Crewe’s clear voice floated to them : 

‘ Julius Caesar, given with all the stars, wouldn’t run a fortnight.’ 

Jess was much impressed, alike by the coincidence, and by what 
the great man said. 

; ‘ Is he joking ? ’ she asked. 

‘No actor-manager jokes about productions. Shakespeare 

draws the few, not the many. When Hamlet was done, during the 
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War, for about six weeks, who filled the theatre ? Japs, schoolgirls 
marched solemnly to the Savoy, and a few Shakespeareans, people 
from the suburbs, not . . . not London. At Berlin, I’m told, two 
of the great plays were running strong.’ 

‘ Why do they prefer Chu Chin Chow 2’ 

‘ Because it’s spectacular. It appeals to the eye and to the ear. 
I remember a wonderful play, exquisitely done, in which two angels 
appeared. They were fat, fat as the women in a Rubens. I asked 
the producer why he selected fat angels. He replied solemnly : 
““My boy, the British public likes ’em fat.” And they do. A 
thin woman upsets them. All the girls who are munching 
chocolates ask each other “Does the tweeny get enough to 
eat 2 939 

After dinner Crewe said a few words. 

‘I thought we should meet again, Miss Yeo.’ 

Jess wondered whether he had remembered her name. 
Probably not. He continued lightly: ‘Are you pleased with 
your part ?’ 

‘I shall be pleased if I please others, Sir Felix.’ 

He retorted quickly : 

‘You mustn’t think of that. Put that from you. A counsel 
of perfection, you may say, but really it’s elemental. Amateurs, 
nine times out of ten, play vilely to a house half empty. Satisfy 


yourself.’ 
He drifted away. She wondered if he was satisfied. He had 


climbed the ladder, rung by rung. He stood securely at the top. 
And he could climb no higher. That, in a way, was tragic. Her 
heart warmed to him, because he was so friendly and courteous. 
But that was his way, part of his stage technique. She wondered 
whether so consummate-an actor could ever forget his craft. 

Unperceived, she slipped away from the crowd, and wandered 
down a corridor into a small room filled with magnificent pictures 
and furniture. The gems of the Sloden Collection were here. 
Jess sat down upon a Doge’s chair, a gilded throne upholstered in 
cut velvet. Upon a table lay a catalogue, bound in green morocco. 
Full information regarding every object in the room lay within it. 
Six dukes—to mention no less exalted personages—had been 
collectors. The present head of the family had not added much 
to the accumulations of centuries. How could he? Was there 
space for one more picture, or one chair ? 

‘ Alone, Miss Yeo 2?’ 


2 
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Jess looked up, and stood up. The Duke was smiling at her. 
He begged her to sit down again, and seated himself near her on a 
tabouret which had belonged to Louise de la Valliére. He said 
hesitatingly : 

‘ Are there moments when the crowd is too much for you ?” 

She evaded the direct question. 

‘I like to slip away, sometimes. I wonder whether a room like 
this hates to be empty.’ 

‘ You feel, perhaps, that it oughtn’t to be left empty ?’ 

‘ Yes, it’s such a wonderful room.’ 

‘Ah! We call it, you know, the Sanctuary. I often come here. 
And, almost invariably, I find it empty.’ With abrupt irrelevance, 
he continued : 

‘How do you regard such possessions 2 ? Tell me frankly. Do 
you think they ought to be the property of the nation—accessible ? ’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Nor do I. I may live to see these pictures confiscated. Per- 
haps, one day, I shall have to pay sixpence to see them.’ 

He laughed grimly, shrugging his shoulders. 

‘ You don’t collect, Duke ? ’ 

‘No. Why should I? I am too busy keeping the collections 
of my predecessors. I am really a curator. I wish I wasn’t,’ he 
added testily. 

‘ But would you like to be anybody else ? ’ she asked. 

He regarded her attentively. 

‘I shouldn’t mind being you.’ 

She accepted this solemnly, puckering her brows. 

‘ Because I am young ?’ 

* Because you are vital.’ 

She remained, so the Duke reflected, comically solemn. And 
this pleased him. His guests, as a rule, were too much inclined 
to a mock levity, which happened to be the fashion of the 
moment. 

‘ What is vitality ? At home they think me rather a slacker. 
I’m enjoying myself here tremendously. Perhaps you envy me 
my power of enjoying things to which you have been accustomed 
all your life ? ’ 

He shook his head. 

‘It goes deeper than that, my dear. I may envy your youth, 
and your good health—who wouldn’t ? And your power of enjoying 
the passing show. Vitality, as I interpret it, is more than that. 
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Unless I am mistaken, you are a perfectly natural human being. 
This house is full of mummers.’ 

‘ Oh-h-h!’ 

‘Bless me! I had forgotten that you are one of them. That 
proves I am right. You are not a mummer yet. And pray don’t 
think that I am speaking of our theatrical friends. I include the 
others; I include myself. We are all constrained to pose. I am 
horribly conscious of this whenever I address a public meeting. I 
should like to say: “Go home! Get your facts from Nature! 
Cherish the open mind, the open heart, the open hand!” And 
if I dared to say that, my own son would have me locked up.’ 

Jess thought to herself: ‘ I wish you were my father ; I shouldn’t 
mind being locked up for a bit with you.’ Aloud, she said quietly : 

‘Thank you, Duke. Are you. . . are you warning me ?’ 

‘ Warning you ?’ 

‘ Against the stage ? ’ 

He answered with obvious sincerity. ‘Certainly not. It 
never occurred to me that you were thinking of the stage. Are 
you ?’ 

‘ Well, yes.’ 

‘Um!’ The Duke scratched his chin. ‘This is worse,’ he 
observed, ‘than addressing a public meeting. Platitudes are 
invading my jaded brain. Unless I am very careful, I shall say 
what your father would expect me to say.’ 

‘ Please don’t.’ 

‘The stage? Frances’ (everybody, except the Duke, called 
the Duchess Fan) ‘tells me that you can act. I know nothing 
about that. I was speaking of people who act off the stage. No, 
no, I can’t advise you. Talk to Crewe. All thesame.. .’ 

‘Yes?’ . 

‘I don’t like the idea on general principles. Spare me whys 
and wherefores. I’d sooner talk about pictures. That one over 
there has a curious history. It was bought for twenty pounds. 
Another portrait by another painter was scraped off it.’ 


VII. 
At rehearsal, Crewe sat beside Pellie, making notes upon the 
back of an envelope. Within three days, the first performance 


_ would be given, to which the unprivileged would be invited. For 


a week the company had acted with scenery and properties. And, 
inevitably, signs of staleness had appeared. Amateurs, however 
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gifted, are unable to stand the strain of constant rehearsing. 
Crewe, of course, would make due allowance forthat. Apparently, 
he was taking many notes. When the curtain fell on.the last act, 
he congratulated Pellie not too effusively. Mrs. Tryon said to the 
Duchess : 

‘We shall catch it presently. I don’t care what he says to me 
in private.’ 

The Duchess smiled. She had no intention of missing fun. 

‘Sir Felix...’ 

‘ Madam ?’ 

‘Don’t treat us as amateurs! I’d sooner swallow my dose in 
public. It will encourage the others. Call each of us up in turn. 
You can begin with me.’ 

Crewe said something to Pellie, who nodded. Then he stood 
up, an impressive figure anywhere. His smile vanished ; he 7. ha 
with professional curtness and directness. 

‘ Certainly, if you wish it.’ 

He came forward. . The Duchess laughed and sat down. 

‘Tl take it sitting, Sir Felix.’ 

‘ Your performance is streaky ; since I saw you last, you have 
acquired tricks; you move and speak at the same time; you do 
both jerkily ; no timing ; you seemed to be playing to the audience, 
although nobody was there. That’s about all.’ 

The Duchess laughed again. 

‘Very many thanks. If you call yourself Nobody, my modesty 
shall eclipse yours. I played atrociously. Next...’ 

‘Mrs. Tryon.’ 

‘ Here, sir.’ 

‘You are overplaying. Please speak more articulately. Pick 
up your cues quickly, and then slow down. Remember that 
violence is not strength.’ 

‘I am most grateful, Sir Felix.’ 

Crewe went on imperturbably, referring now and again to his 
notes. The humbler members of the cast, including Jess, escaped 
particular criticism. Jess said to herself: ‘ He is too kind to strafe 
a beginner. Anyway, I suppose ‘my performance was negligible. 
Probably it escaped his notice.’ 

Two or three scenes were rehearsed for the second Sune: A 
telling piece of business was suggested by Crewe, and adopted. 
Presently, script in hand, he took the stage, and went through the 
big scene in the third act. Jess was immensely impressed, and so 
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was the leading man. The gulf between the amateur and the 
professional revealed itself, wide as the Atlantic. And his quiet, 
simple methods seemed to evoke from the others powers latent and 
unsuspected. As he left the stage everybody cheered. 

When the gong for luncheon sounded, Cherrington approached 
Jess. 

‘ He’ll speak to you alone.’ 

‘ You arranged that ?’ 

‘ His idea entirely. Prepare for beans.’ 

The beans, however, were not served till tea-time. Crewe sat 
down beside her. 

‘I left you out of the commination service, Miss Yeo.’ 

‘ That was considerate of you, Sir Felix.’ 

‘No! I had to think over what I wanted to say. Is it true 
that you were acting some three months ago for the first time ? ’ 

“Yes.” 

‘ Have you seen much acting in London or Paris ?’ 

‘ Hardly any.’ ; 

‘Just so. That, perhaps, explains you. What you do, comes 
naturally to you, eh? You don’t think about your part, you play 
it 2’ 

She nodded. He continued slowly, picking his words : 

‘Your author and producer are satisfied with you. I’m not. 
And yet it seems preposterous to expect more from you. Because 
you are good, I want you to be ever so much better. And if I 
attempt to coach you, the freshness and spontaneity may go.’ 

‘Coach me? You. . .?’ 

‘ Perhaps I have an axe of my own to grind.’ 

She saw that he eyed her doubtfully, hesitatingly. As a matter 
of fact, he was not considering his axe, which he could sharpen upon 
some harder stone. Jess looked at that moment very soft, a 
creature of curves and contours, plastic, receptive, and yet alert. 
And this engaging alertness, which seemed to play hide and seek 
with her, challenged curiosity and interest. One push from him, 
and she would be over the precipice. From the parson at Sloden- 
Pauncefort, and from the Duchess, he had learned about her people. 
Possibly he divined that her people would oppose her going on the 
stage. To persuade her to break loose from their authority involved 
a@ serious responsibility. He was fully aware of this, and troubled 
by it. She had amazing aptitudes, but he could not measure them. 
And he could remember so many failures, gay little barques putting 
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gallantly to sea, a-flutter with bunting, spreading white sails to 
the favouring gale, and, later on, after cruel buffetings, piled up on 
the rocks ! 

He heard her whisper : 

‘ Please coach me, Sir Felix.’ 

The look of indecision left his face. He would attempt to 
measure her aptitudes, her potentialities. All said and done, the 
experience of a lifetime had taught him to know silk from shoddy. 
Silk ntight be ruined in the cutting ; shoddy must reach the scrap- 
heap. 

‘Tl try you out at once.’ 

She got up. 

* But you haven’t finished your tea, Miss Yeo.’ 

‘I am too excited to eat.’ 

This, he reflected, was the right spirit. 

‘Where can we go?’ 

She suggested the Sanctuary. He nodded. A minute later 
they found it empty, as usual. Crewe switched on the lights in an 
eighteenth-century glass chandelier, and he made her stand under 
it, facing him. 

‘Understand,’ he began, ‘ that all stage effects, to be effective, 
must be cumulative. Otherwise we achieve anticlimax.’ 

He took from his pocket the script. 

‘ This part of yours is the best in the play.’ 

She became breathless with astonishment. Crewe laughed. 

‘ Between ourselves, neither Cherrington nor Pell is aware of 
this. And, mind you, I use the superlative in its highest sense. 
The author, who is a clever young man with an enormous amount 
to learn, has made a fluke. If he knew what a wonderful fluke 
your part is, he would rewrite the play. Mrs. Tryon and the 
Duchess have capital parts with no originality about them what- 
ever. They will play them well, but however well they are played, 
the performance will be far below other similar performances. 
Your part is entirely different. I can’t recall one case of a girl who 
spoofs the audience so delightfully as Giggles ought to do. The 
very name must have been inspired. You appear at first as 
incredibly stupid. Bit by bit, line upon line, the stupidity vanishes. 
At the last, you stand revealed to a wondering world as the greatest 
wonder in it—a Galatea of Brick Lane. To play such a part 
consummately demands a technique that is hard to find on this side 
of the Channel, because your performance exacts a perfect crescendo 
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from the first line to the last. If you anticipate the climax by 
one wrong inflection, by one ill-considered gesture, the illusion 
goes. Physically, you are just right. Pell dropped on to that. 
So did Cherrington. I don’t know how you doit. I mean I don’t 
know how you get your facial expressions, but I suspect that this 
part comes naturally to you because, perhaps, in your home life, 
you are a sort of Giggles. But I ask no impertinent questions.’ 

Jess blushed, overcome by his insight. He went on imper- 
turbably : ° 

‘If this facial expression of yours is thought out deliberately, 
conceived and studied in front of a glass, why then I take my 
hat off to you. Now, please, we will tackle inflections and gestures.’ 

For a full hour, he coached her patiently. At the end of it, the 
knowledge he sought came to him. She had amazing aptitudes, 
an intelligence almost uncanny, but not uncommon in child actors, 
the bewildering plasticity of youth. As he put the script back into 
his pocket, he said sharply : 

‘Give me your hand.’ 


She did so. 
‘Cold as a stone! Are your feet cold? They are! Good! 


One of my tests. To-morrow we shall see what sort of memory 
you have. Now, pop into a hot bath, and lie down before dinner. 
I must write some bothering letters.’ 

‘I can’t thank you enough, Sir Felix. Do you think that if I 


worked hard I might do something on the stage ? ’ 
‘T’ll answer that question after the first performance.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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HOMES, NOT HABITATIONS. 


BY HENRIETTA 0. BARNETT, C.B.E. 


I po not know what may be the precise cause—perhaps it is 
because I have such white hair—but certain it is that either in 
the street, or public parks, or conveyances, an extraordinary number 
of people tell me of their need of homes. 

‘It is just cruel,’ confided one good soul, as she took a place 
next to me on the top of an omnibus, ‘ because I have seven 
children I can’t get in nowhere. The newspapers tell you that 
England wants the children, and when you have them no one 
wants to house them,’ and she poured out her harassing experiences, 
ending with ‘ You don’t know of no place do you, Ma’am ?’ 

‘ Excuse me,’ said a lady in the train when I was sitting opposite 
to her in silence, ‘ but could you tell me where I could find a house ? 
I am willing to pay a rent of £150 a year.’ 

On another occasion a capable, self-respecting working woman 
addressed me in the public gardens, and among her difficulties 
was want of house room. She said: ‘I have had to take my 
mother in. Her place was sold over her head, and my sister and 
her three children had nowhere else to go. So what could I do? 
Her husband is still serving, but when he comes back I don’t see 
as how they'll be any better off for a place, but that makes ten 
of us in four rooms and one is the kitchen,’ and then the generous 
tale ended up with the usual enquiry: ‘ You don’t know where 
I could do anything better for them all, do you ?’ 

There must also be a sort of housing aura encircling my house- 
hold, for when cleaning the steps of my tiny cottage at Hove the 
elderly servant has more than once been accosted with the un- 
answerable question: ‘Can you tell me where I can get anywhere 
to live in this neighbourhood ? ’ 

And there have been taxi men who, waxing unexpectedly 
courteous, have at the end of the journey through the Hampstead 
Garden suburb confided te my parlourmaid their housing incon- 
veniences, or aspirations to ‘live hereabouts.’ 

So great is the demand for houses that even the spirit world 
has been ‘ tapped’ in the hope of obtaining information, and the 
well-known comic story is founded on fact. 
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‘ Here, ladies and gentlemen,’ said the showman, ‘is a Wizard 
who can reply to any question you care to put to him.’ 

Voice from the gallery: ‘Then tell us where to find a ’ouse.’ 

The demand is undoubted and is causing graver evils than 
discomfort. That the Government is fully aware of the need and 
is making abnormal efforts to meet it is also common knowledge. 
But do the people care? In its effort to meet the need the Govern- 
ment has abandoned the time-honoured principle that he whe 
spends pays, and has adopted the hitherto inconceivable proposal 
that the local authorities should spend the money, fix the rents, 
and possess the property, but that the central Government should 
pay the losses if they are found to exceed a stated rate. It is a 
tremendous desertion of what have hitherto been recognised as 
fundamental economic laws, and has caused far more shaking of 
experienced heads, University common-room disapproval, and 
thoughtful anxiety, than have found their way through the 
newspapers or into the people’s minds by the speeches of their 
parliamentary representatives. 

Still, whatever be the arguments against the plan, there stands 
out vividly behind all its complications the great fact that the 
people are being trusted—trusted to provide for themselves what 
is one of the chief essentials of their lives, their homes; trusted 
to pull down slums, buy land, plan new areas and build what is 
required ; trusted to make healthy towns, clean and airy industrial 
districts, garden cities, beautiful suburban extensions, and re-people 
the countryside by village centres and rural homesteads. Could 
there be a greater opportunity ? It is like a fairy tale, or one’s 
most daring imagination come into the realms of reality. 

““ What the people will do with these powers is more than a subject 
of academic interest. Will they demand the best even for the 
humblest, or put up with the cheap, the second rate, or the ugly ? 
Now that the people have the shaping of their social destinies in 
their own hands, will they accentuate class differences by pro- 
viding ‘ habitations suitable for the lower orders,’ or by building 
only to meet the requirements of the ‘ working man’s’ family, or 
will they take larger and longer views, and declare by their policy 
that the nation is one, that in the future better education shall 
abolish ‘the lower orders,’ and that there should be no line of 
demarcation to sever the ‘ working man’ from other people who 
labour and serve? Never before has there been such a golden 
opportunity, not only to write a nation’s faith in paper and ink, in 
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speeches, laws or poems, but in bricks and mortar on hearths and 
in homes. The people’s use of such powers will be a test of their 
present aspirations and faith in the future. 

All the talk on housing has produced what for the sake of 
clearness I will call five sets of objectors, though each will not 
recognise limitations and may overlap another. 

1. The attitude of one set of people may be summed up as 
follows : 

‘Hurry up, get something temporary done, don’t wait for all 
this planning and arranging. Run up huts or patch up condemned 
houses. This determination to get it all exactly according to the 
fancy of some architect fellows is hindering trade. House the 
“ hands ” somehow and let us get on.’ 

2. The attitude of another set of people may be summed up 
as follows : 

‘ All this class of thing is too expensive. It perhaps might be 
desirable if the nation were very flourishing, but it is in imminent 
danger of bankruptcy, and every penny must be saved. We can’t 
afford to house the people at the proposed cost; it is ridiculous. 
The poor must learn to put up with inconveniences. They want 
it all their own way now-a-days. Why should the rich be taxed 
to pay rent for the poor ?’ 

3. The attitude of a third set of people may be summed up 
as follows : 

‘That class of persons, believe me, don’t want baths, three 
bedrooms, a parlour and a garden. They would not know what 
to do with them if they had them. They are not used to more 
than two rooms. Why should the Government give what is not 
asked for, and encourage them to make further demands ?’ 

4. The attitude of a fourth set of people may be summed up 
as follows : 

‘England has recently shown the splendid qualities of her 
people. They were reared in the conditions which are now con- 
demned. What was good enough for their fathers is good enough 
for theirsons. Character is born by conquering difficulties. Don’t 
let us make our people soft.’ 

5. The attitude of a fifth set of people may be summed up 
as follows : 

‘History shows that every nation has a residuum. Let it live 
in slums. It likes them, is happy in them, and as they are un- 
healthy the consequence will be that the residuum will not increase 
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in number. A survey of centuries will show the wisdom of retaining 
slum areas.’ 

1. In answer to the first set of objectors, I would remark that 
we all have to go through disagreeable circumstances, which are 
borne with more or less cheerfulness in the hope of ultimate benefit. 
This is what the nation is called upon to do now; to bear over- 
crowding, discomfort and other undesirable inconveniences in 
order to give time enough to obtain worthy homes in the near 
future. To allow impatience to spoil the opportunity of making 
a healthy and beautiful England would be to exchange a great 
gain for a long time, for a small advantage for a short period. 
Verily, the same action as that of the brainless dog in Aesop’s story 
of the substance and the shadow. Patience is never painless, 
but is usually remunerative. 

2. In answer to the second set of objectors, I would ask 
if any scheme can be too expensive which promises righteousness, 
happiness and health in the people’s lives? Besides, will it be 
expensive in the long run? In the ledger dealing with the housing 
accounts there will doubtless be a big debit, but in the ledgers 
that chronicle the expenses of ill-health, poverty, drunkenness, 
vice, crime and naughtiness, there will be credits which will go 
a long way towards balancing the housing debit. Sir George 
Newman has shown that the death-rate per 1000 from respiratory 
disease, excluding phthisis, was as follows: 

In homes consisting only of one room, the figure is 83; in 
two rooms, 4°8; in three rooms, 4:9; and where the family 
occupied four or more rooms, 1:2. As by the death of its 
members the nation loses, keeping them alive and healthy 
can hardly be too expensive. It is economical sometimes to be 
extravagant. : 

In the northern suburbs of London the death-rate of babies 
under one year is 101-3 per 1000. In the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb it is 11. Thus, by hygienic and happy surroundings 
it might be possible to save almost nine in ten of the babies who 
die in the neighbouring districts. 

Those are shortsighted economists who argue that healthy 
housing is too expensive for the richest country in the world to 
undertake. Costly and expensive are not interchangeable terms, 
and in some circumstances it is wasteful to be saving. 

3. In answer to the third set of objectors, experience can reply 
that the vast majority of the people who have not hitherto had 
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the advantages of bathrooms, separate bedrooms, and gardens 
use them when they get them, rejoice in them, and make and 
keep them neat and pretty. The long waiting lists which are in 
the hands of all the companies who provide such homes refute 
these statements. But even if would-be tenants were not counted 
by their thousands, it is arguable that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to give what is not asked for and create a demand by offering 
a supply. This course has been adopted in education, open spaces, 
street lighting, public music, museums, and many other freely 
offered advantages—and with success. The Government, like 
the Church, should lead, not follow. 

4. In answer to the fourth set of objectors, I should like to 
quote Christ’s command, ‘ Be ye perfect,’ and ask if the law of 
progress is compatible with the sons’ contentment in their fathers’ 
conditions. The people’s satisfaction with their circumstances 
has been a symptom of deep-rooted disease, and few comic tales 
are more tragic than the dialogue of two rough men who, having 
caught echoes of the change of opinion on eternal punishment, 
exchanged their views : 

‘Now they be a-saying there bain’t no hell, Bill.’ 

‘No hell! Then where be you and me to go to?’ 

The humility of despair is not the sort that leads to glory, 
and we have to be grateful that among the flowers of the battle- 
field has grown a new kind of proud personal respect. 

5. The answer to the fifth set of objectors would be difficult 
if the premise, that the residuum of people were those who lived in 
slums, were true. But long acquaintance with the inhabitants of 
slums, and the intimate knowledge which close friendship with 
many of them gives, enables me gladly and fearlessly to challenge 
the assumption that those hitherto condemned to pass their lives 
under degrading conditions are themselves necessarily degraded. 
Many—no!, I will go further, and allow that the majority are 
adversely influenced by unrighteous and unlovely conditions, but 
there are also many dwellers in courts.and alleys who fight sin, 
struggle against themselves, and by conquest reach nobility of 
character and generosity of mental vision. Too many to allow it 
to. be thought that social cesspools can be legitimately preserved 
by which to poison the unfit. 

If all wastrels could meet their deserts and sink into slum land, 
there might be more force in the objectors’ view, but while the 
most degraded are ‘clothed in purple and fine linen and fare 
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sumptuously every day,’ the nation would not gain much by allow- 
ing the poorer portion of the degraded classes to perish, while in 
deeper things it would lose incalculably. The day that human 
commonplace pity is withdrawn from the lowest, the English 
people will have signed their deserved doom. 

4 Among the deeper factors of human life is the curious force of 
development that the helper secretes by helping. Nationally as well 
as individually this is true. : 

There are, of course, other objections to the Government 
schemes for housing the people than those which have been 
mentioned, but briefly aud broadly the five include what is 
commonly said by the man in the street, and those who take what 
is called a ‘ practical view of politics.’ How I dislike and distrust 
that attitude of mind! It is exclusive, delusive, and conclusive. 
Those who adopt it are proud of having excluded faith in hope, 
and delude themselves that they are wise in concluding that there 
is nothing in any project that has not already been tried; yet 
this is the sort of candidate which is often elected on to the local 
authorities. As it is into their hands that the vital duty of home 
building for the people has been entrusted, it behoves us one and 
all to try and make them alert in sympathy, keen for progress, 
and far-sighted for invisible results. 

Before, however, so large a task is undertaken, it is essential 
that each person should know what he or she wants, and to have 
a clear and vivid ideal before pushing is begun. But this is not 
common. People scold and grumble and express vigorous and 
often undefined dissatisfaction, but accurate knowledge of what 
is being done on any given subject, or carefully thought out schemes 
for municipal action, are rare. The other day a big man, quite 
an important journalist, held forth to me at some length on the 
iniquity of building cottages without proper accommodation for 
keeping food, and when I asked him if he had seen the Government 
cottage plans, in which larders are not only provided but considered 
in relation to aspect, he was almost annoyed that his ground for 
grumbles had been cut from under his feet. Let us all grumble— 
grumble patiently and persistently at those who govern us, but it 
will be more useful if we drive tandem with ‘grumble’ in the 
shafts and ‘ideal’ as leader, both well groomed and with strong, 
clean harness. A firm grip of a few principles might help to keep 
‘ideal’ straight, and its head steadily towards the goal aimed at. 
Some fifty years ago I remember reading ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ and 
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bursting with girlish indignation at the old aunt who made Aurora ~ 


sew flannel petticoats for the poor, ‘ with a proper difference in 
the quality.’ Then one thought a few years would change all 
that, but the old aunt has resurrected and had a numerous progeny, 
who advise that the homes for the poor be built of anything that 
is cheap—wood, cement, concrete, mud. ‘ When I built a house 
for myself,’ wrote a leading Liberal a few weeks back in The 
Times, ‘I built it of brick because I thought that the best 
material. Why should not the poor people live in houses built of 
what is thought to be the best material?’ A rare and refresh- 
ing attitude of mind. I do not mean that all new methods should 
be discarded. Fresh demands produce fresh materials, and we 
all know that ‘necessity is the mother of invention.’ Certainly 
let us test these new materials, some of which have succeeded in 
large buildings, and if they are found good, use them for mansion 
or cottage, villa or tenement. It is the delegation to one class 
of the community of certain sorts of building materials that I 
decry ; a distinction as offensive as workhouse uniforms. 

That the intermingling of classes is an advantage to all is not yet 
recognised as a guiding principle, but if it could be accepted, 
believed in, worked for, lived up to, it would do much to establish 
our nation on foundations of permanent strength. The war has 
done great things in bringing men of all sorts of education, all 
classes of opinion, all standards of income to mutual understanding. 
The Housing Acts could continue what war has begun, in bringing 
different kinds of people to live in neighbourliness. Instead of 
which the Government has so arranged that only one section of 
the community is aided, and the result will be that whole areas 
will be occupied by one class only. What a lost opportunity ! 
It would have been better had the Jocal authorities been called 
upon to build for various grades of income, and in all these, acting 
as the landlords, to obtain economic rents, less a percentage of 
subsidy paid per cubic foot. This would have avoided the poison 
of patronage, the insult of inquisitional inquiries into the tenant’s 
right to obtain a charity cottage, and, even more important, it 
would have resulted in all classes sharing alike the benefits for which 
all are called to pay, and as they do-so, living in the juxtaposition 
which leads to reciprocated understanding and fertile respect. 

One could understand the Government flinching from the 
daring experiment of the intermingling social classes, had it not 
already been tried and proved successful in the Hampstead Garden 
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Suburb. There, some ten thousend people live, paying rents 
which range from 3s. 3d. a week to £270 a year, holding all kinds 
of opinions, engaging in many sorts of occupations, spending 
incomes of every figure, from £50 to £5000 a year, uniting for 
worship, gardening and innumerable shared interests, and learning 
in simple, unpretentious, almost unconscious ways to appreciate 
each other, and also that richness of human life depends on — 
pation leading to friendship. 

Another advantage of the Government building for various 
classes of persons would be that the needs of those who do not 
require three bedrooms, a parlour and a living-room would be able 
to be met. There are some people who are old and whose children 
are scattered ; there are some who are young and whose children 
have not yet come; there is the widow who ‘ can’t do with ’ more 
than one room ; there is that pathetic figure the elderly old maid 
who shrinks from noise and confusion, and whose chief solace is 
‘to keep herself to herself.’ All these people are as worthy to be 
helped to dwell wholesomely as the well-to-do artizan who looms 
unduly large in official eyes, and always as the happy father of 
from three to five stalwart children. To them also the presence 
of the old or the feeble would be a great gain. To incarcerate 
those. unsalaried teachers of consideration and sympathy behind 
the walls of the workhouses is foolish enough, but now to create 
whole districts from which they are perforce banished is even sadder. 

To take powers to assist building for various classes would 
also enable Communal houses to be erected, for so persistent a 
demand for such accommodation will have to be recognised. It 
is part of the strong individual spirit of the age that girls want 
to be independent, earn their own living, have freedom from parental 
control, and yet enjoy the pleasures of friendly converse. Young 
men demand similar advantages. Also, the present-day reluctance 
to enter domestic service has caused many families to seek 
associated dwellings. The word ‘seek’ is used advisedly, for such 
few ‘ service flats ’ as exist are always full and command in many 
cases exorbitant rents. 

To some minds it may seem that to demand so much from 
the municipalities is placing too large powers in their hands, and 
indirectly crediting them with more capacity than they possess. 
The latter can be reformed by the voters, and when more cultivated, 
experienced, and large-visioned men and women give up time to 
serve on public authorities, they can safely be trusted to use 
worthily the extended powers, 
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During the last year I have been lecturing in provincial towns 
in relation with the Chadwick Trust, or the Ministry of Health, 
or social reform organisations. At each town I have visited the 
condemned areas, the areas which ought to be condemned, the 
proposed sites for new cottages, studied the plans, talked to the 
officials, then lectured and publicly answered questions. 

‘Can the eloquent lady say if she sees any objection to below- 
ground dwellings ?’ asked one member of the municipality. 

‘Do you mean kitchens or places where, for a few hours, people 
work ?’ I replied. 

‘No!’ was his answer. ‘I mean what I say. What objections 
can there be to families living in basements ? ’ 

And this after I had lectured for an hour! and shown bewitch- 
ing slides of beautiful cottages worthy to be human homes ! 

“Oh!!’ I said, with the unintentional pathos of disappoint- 
ment, and all the audience joined, and the chairman ruled that 
the question was answered. 

‘You are not eloquent, as you know,’ said my sister to me 
afterwards, ‘but I never heard you make such an eloquent reply 
as that “ Oh!!”.’ 

The anecdote is only typical, for again and again I have been 
surprised at the acceptance, by even quite nice people, of the dis- 
graceful conditions under which the poor in their towns live. 
Indeed, civic pride is noticeably absent in most districts. Of 
course pride in an individual is an ugly sin, but pride in a com- 
munity is a fruitful virtue, and one to be encouraged alike by 
electors, Government and Royalty. Her Majesty the Queen did 
immeasurable good when she visited the slums of Bethnal Green, 
and it would be a great incentive to municipalities if, during 
her royal tours, it might be the custom to present a white fan 
to their sovereign as indicative of a slumless town, just as the 
judge is presented with white gloves when there is a crimeless 
city. That the people appreciate the Queen’s care for the housing 
question I have had abundant proof, for on telling Her Majesty 
that I was lecturing on home-making and saying how useful an 
evidence of her interest would be, I received a command letter in 
which these words occur: ‘The Queen cannot send a special 
message to your meeting, but you can say informally how very 
deeply Her Majesty is interested even in the smallest detail of 
the housing question, which is just now occupying her mind 
continually.’ 

Whatever disagreeable things I had to say about the city 
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conditions, however much I roused the antagonism of sections of 
my audiences, the extract from that letter united them all by 
pleasure. And I know that it is true that our Queen is interested 
both in the large and small aspects of this question ; the ethical 
and physical, from the environment which promotes character 
growth, to the size, weight and height of the children ; I know it, 
because from Her Majesty’s visits to the Hampstead Garden Suburb. 
I could tell many delightful incidents if it were allowed. But it 
is not etiquette to repeat things about the Court. I suppose-the 
unwritten law was made in the Middle Ages when disreputable 
things took place in royal circles which were best not repeated, 
but now that only nice things are done and said, it seems a pity 
to deprive the people of knowledge that could only set them gentle 
examples of self-giving and thoughtful service for the public welfare. 

This is a digression from the indifference frequently shown by 
townspeople as to the insanitary condition in which their poorer 
fellow townsfolk often live; an indifference which it is impossible 
to believe would exist if the facts were recognised and if, for in- 
stance, it was common knowledge that one family in every eight 
in England had only one room as their home—one room in which 
the whole family has to live, sleep, eat, cook, wash, pray, suffer ill- 
ness, face death or endure the pangs and inconveniences surround- 
ing birth. Imagination is a quality of mind, the cultivation of 
which educationists neglect, but owing to its want of use injustice 
is done, cruelties inflicted, and revengeful passions aroused. 

In this article I have not dwelt on the financial aspect of the 
subject. It is not from ignorance, nor yet from non-recognition 
of the momentous size of the sum needed, but whatever the total 
is, it is of importance that those of us who have to pay should pay 
it graciously. That we are here to pay it at all we largely owe to 
the class who will inhabit the state-built cottages, a class to whom 
for countless generations the rich have owed more than can be 
calculated. Here is their chance to repay. 

My husband, Canon Barnett, was engaged when he was taken 
ill in writing a small book, which I hope shortly to publish. The 
pith of his thought was that when helpfulness depended on the 
free gifts of the charitable, it was said ‘ God loveth a cheerful giver.’ 
Now that by the people’s decision helpfulness depends on rates 
and taxes, it can be said ‘God loveth a cheerful taxpayer.’ In 
the creation of homes for the people has arisen the opportunity 
for each one of us to become ‘ a cheerful taxpayer.’ 
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UR OF THE CHALDEES. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE MACMUNN, 
K.C.B., C.8.1., D.S.0. 


One hundred and ten miles from Basra along the first railway 
line to ride the cradle of the world, there stands a mass of grey 
sand-hills that men are now agreed represents the ancient Ur. 
In the midst of the sand-hills rises a huge plinth of red-baked brick 
that towers sixty feet above the surrounding hillocks, on the top 
of which stood in ancient times the Temple of Sin—the Moon God. 
At the foot of the plinth lie huge fragments of black basalt with 
door sockets cut therein and occasional cuneiform inscriptions, 
the remnants of the Temple shrine shattered and defaced from 
some cause unknown. Round the plinth lie some inscribed bricks 
among the plain ones of earlier builders. The inscribed bricks 
are those of the comparatively modern temple restorers, the Kings 
of Neo-Babylonia, Nebuchadnezzar the Great, of Nabopalassar 
his father, and Nabonidus his son, during an era so recent in Meso- 
potamian history as the sixth and seventh centuries. B.c. 

At this ancient site, and in the country it dominates, the 
British Museum authorities are starting investigations which may 
lead to treasures and knowledge hardly yet dreamed of. The 
reasons of the intense interest attaching to this starting-point of 
the new exploration—new because the War has brought rail and 
steamer and civilisation to sites formerly worked under great 
difficulty—are briefly as follows : 

The explorations in Assyria and Babylonia of the last sixty 
years have brought to light records of immense age, and inscrip- 
tions of such antiquity as the fortieth century before Christ, 
fresh as when inscribed, have been obtained. The records of the 
Kings of Assyria, of Nineveh and Calneh are, however, the records 
of a Hunnish race, of conquest, of slaughter, of ruthless torture 
and massacre; but in Babylonia, especially in Southern Babylonia, 
the records deal largely with religion, with learning, literature and 
science, and they date back to more than 2000 years before the 
Kingdom of Assyria was founded by emigrants from Babylonia. 
We have full indication of a great monotheistic religion that held 
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men’s minds in the country of the Seacoast Kings—just that 
very country that the British forces were freeing from the Turks 
in the earlier years of their eventful campaign. 

ig To the remarkable documents in clay that the ancient sites 
have yielded, and to the translation of the collected volumes that 
Layard sent home from the Royal Library at Nineveh, editions in 
themselves close on 3000 years old, we may now add the con- 
sidered testimony of the modern engineer. Sir William Willcocks’ 
study of the Euphrates valley has thrown practical light on‘ the 
records of Babylonia and the traditions of Genesis. 

Modern Bible criticism has definitely settled that recent (te. 
post-exilic) as is the editing and compilation of the Pentateuch, 
it certainly embodies many records of most ancient date. The 
gradual unfolding of the secrets of Babylonia and Assyria have 
shown that many of the references in Genesis contain accurate 
history that is now counter-checked. 

Familiarity with Mesopotamia has shown us that if any credi- 
bility is to be attached to the geographical setting of the story of 
Eden, the conditions described in Genesis could only be found near 
where the Euphrates enters its delta near Hit, or in the vicinity 
of the junction of the Euphrates with the Hai, or old bed of the 
Tigris. At these localities alone could the land have been watered 
by streams without artificial lifting of water, owing to the drop in 
levels. References have been found to a district east of the Lower 
Euphrates as Eden. The legend of Eden preserved in the records 


of the Sumerians, the pre-Semite people of Lower Babylonia, places 


it at the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, viz. this very area 
where alone, for several hundred miles, there is a possibility of free 
irrigation, and to which Ur of the Chaldees is adjacent. Because 
of this Sumerian legend, the Army in Mesopotamia has jumped 
to the inaccurate conclusion that the modern junction at Qurna 
is the locus of the legend. 

Since modern knowledge shows that the evolution of man has 
taken immense ages, it follows that the actual story of the creation 
of man must be accepted in the same manner as the earlier days 
of geological and animal creation. Thus we may regard the account 
of man’s installation in Eden as a picturesque vision of bow man 


_ as he is, Homo sapiens endowed with knowledge and spiritual 


thought, came into being: the vision of a poet whose philosophy 
reached out to the ultimate things long before our evolutionary 


' stepping-stones were dreamed of. A vast antiquity, a distant 
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locality, were equally undreamed of, and the Eden of Genesis is 
pictured as lying, as it were, within reach of history. 

Again, the story of the Flood is the story of a Mesopotamian 
flood interpreted and enlarged as part of the same moral and 
philosophic scheme of divine cause and effect. A knowledge of 
the conditions obtaining to-day in Mesopotamia assure one that 
the flooding of these plains needs no amazing miracle. To anyone 
who has crossed the Hamar Lake. between Ur and Qurna in the 
flood season, as the writer has, where no land on any side is 
visible from a steamer’s deck, will realise readily enough that an 
unusual rainfall and the bursting of large dams high up on the 
Euphrates would produce floods exactly as described in Genesis, 
The great flat-bottomed boats, the lake-bellums that navigate the 
Euphrates to this day, and are the exact likeness of the conven- 
tional ark of a Regent Street toyshop, pitched too inside and out 
with bitumen, and capable of taking sixty to seventy tons of cargo, 
are quite equal to carrying a considerable number of human beings 
with their domestic animals. Sir William Willcocks suggests that 
Noah was a considerable land-owning sheikh on the Middle 
Euphrates, where in very early times irrigation on a large scale 
was practised. Gifted with shrewd insight into political trouble 
and the danger that upheavals meant to control of water storage, 
he prepared for such trouble by making his bellum inhabitable, 
or specially building one as a refuge. He would then be prepared, 
as in the Bible story, for a year of unusual rain and the cataclysm 
that must follow the bursting of dams no longer controlled by a 
central authority. 

Now we know that the word Ararat is but agglutinous Sumerian 
for a mound, and just that sort of mound that once was a mud 
village with which Mesopotamian horizons abound; it is not 
difficult to catch from the Ararat of Armenia, that high-heaped 
land, a commemorative echo in those mindful of an ancient tradi- 
tion. It is then easy to believe that Noah and his family and his 
domestic animals, secure in their bellum, were swept away down 
the Euphrates on the crest of a flood, of which the details in 
Genesis are perfectly possible, floated on the Chaldean marshes 
till the floods abated, and eventually lodged on the site of a village 
of an older age, or even one destroyed by the Flood itself. The site 
was probably somewhere near the junction of the Euphrates with 
the marshes, viz. that very area of which Ur was the dominating 
settlement, because about 1920 B.c, we find the strong and 
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substantial tradition of Abraham, the descendant of Noah, leading 
his family from this district to wander in the land of Shinar and 
up towards Canaan and the river of Egypt. 

We know that Ur of the Chaldees was a great settlement of 
priestly religion and learning for many hundred years prior to 
the date of Abraham’s great trek. Tablets are to be found by 
hundreds emanating from the area between Ur and Kut on the 
Tigris, dating from 2500 to 2200 B.c., with every sort of detail of 
the everyday life of a highly civilised people. Hardly an officer 
of the Army in Mesopotamia has not handled such, which may 
almost be called a common object of the countryside. These 
tablets record leases, sales of land, tables of revenue, claims for 
travelling expenses, marriage contracts, sales of slaves, &c., so 
that we have here a record of the everyday life and political and 
economical organisation of a people for hundreds of years before. 
The main character of Old Testament history takes his place on 
the page of history. We are told that Abraham came from this 
great centre of learning and civilisation and priestly cult. He 
may well have been as one of those white-bearded tribal sheikhs 
who pitch their wandering tents on the banks of these rivers to 
this day. He may also have been a landowner owning corn lands 
and date gardens on the riverine flats of the Euphrates through 
which canals and creeks reached up to the city of Ur. 

Such records as we have of ancient Babylonia show a great 
simple monotheistic religion round which lesser deities, due to the 
memory of dead heroes and the fear of nature portents, grow up, 
and through which the older religion and its purity occasionally 
break through. 

We may readily imagine that the Patriarch had been inspired 
by thought, or had learned from the purer tenets of the inner 
priesthood, the conception of El Shaddai ‘God Almighty,’ by 
which name Moses learns that the Deity was known to his ancestors 
(Exodus vi. 3), but which would be superseded by the name of 
Yahweh among the people about to be led to the Land of Promise. 
We may then look upon Ur as the centre which still preserved the 
monotheistic religion attributed to the Patriarchs, clouded though 
that might be by the accumulating superstition and idolatry. 
We may imagine that the priesthood had an inner and purer cult 
for the educated, as the Brahmin priesthood still have, infinitely 
purer than the popular red-stone Hinduism that is kept for the 
masses. The existence of this religious centre will make a further 
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and systematic study of the region of Ur and of the Hai of much 
superlative interest in the future. 

Here is an extract from a Sumerian hymn to the deity of the 
great temple at Ur, far older than the days of Abraham, that gives 
a vivid illustration of the high devotional conceptions at this 
ancient centre (‘ British Museum Guide to Babylonian Antiquities,’ 
Second Edition, page 74, Table Case 3): 


‘Who is supreme in heaven? Thou alone art supreme. 
Who is supreme on earth? Thou alone art supreme. 
Thy will is made known in heaven, 
And the spirits thereof bow before thee. 
Thy will is made known on earth, 
And the spirits thereof kiss the ground before thee. . . . 
Thy mighty word createth right and ordaineth justice for 
mankind, 
And thy powerful ordinance reacheth unto the uttermost parts 
of heaven and earth. 
Who can know thy will and who can dispute it ? 
O Lord thy sovereignty is in heaven and on earth. 
Among the gods thy brethren there is none like unto thee, 
O thou King of Kings whose judgments are inscrutable and 
whose divinity is unsurpassed.’ 


Let it be realised that the original edition of the above is extant 
in the original writing on the original materia], written at least 
a thousand years before the oldest of the Psalms of David, and 
two thousand years before the Apocalypse. If it be realised that 
this is an actual original document more than two thousand years 
older than the oldest extant document, either Jewish or Christian, 
and speaking in a language of righteousness and of devotion 
that we do not reach elsewhere till we get to the times of the 
Psalms, it will help us to understand that we are among the actual 
relics of a religion of which the story elsewhere only remains in 
the comparatively recent compilation that we call Genesis. 

Now let us turn to the treasure trove of the Royal Library at 
Nineveh for some further light on the history embalmed in Genesis, 
and its relation with the monotheism of early Babylonia and Ur. 
Sargon II., King of Assyria (B.c. 722-705), commenced to collect 
the writings of Assyria and Babylonia. His son Sennacherib, his 
grandson Esarhaddon, and his great-grandson Ashur-bani-pal 
continued the searching the copyings and the collections. They 
obtained documents of great antiquity which were stored on shelves 
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and properly docketed, the materials being the baked clay tablets 
and the character the cuneiform. Many of the tablets existed in 
duplicate and triplicate. Scribes were sent to all the great cities 
to copy ancient manuscripts, and every important tablet placed 
in the library contained a prefix of Ashur-bani-pal saying how he 
collected and classified the records. This library, burnt at the fall 
of Nineveh, was first discovered by Layard, and during the last fifty 
or sixty years 20,000 tablets, whole or fragmentary, have been 
brought to the British Museum. 

All this is of course the common knowledge of those whom this 
subject interests, but to grasp the interest of Ur and its neigh- 
bourhood, special reference to the ‘Creation’ tablets and the 
‘Deluge’ tablets are necessary. The former consist of seven 
tablets. The first describes the time when the earth was a watery 
mass, the fourth the separation of the earth and the firmament. 
The sixth the creation of man from the bone and blood of a god. 
The seventh is in praise of the Creator. There is considerable 
parallelism to Genesis here, but in the Deluge account there is in 
parts absolute parallelism where Sit-Napishtim built a barge 120 
cubits high with fifty-four rooms (much larger than Noah’s Ark). 
Rain fell for six days and nights, the ship was swept away and at 
last grounded. All mankind except those on board were destroyed. 
Seven days after grounding, Sit-Napishtim sent out a dove which 
returned. Seven days later a swallow, and later a raven, and when 
the latter failed to return he knew the floods had abated. Having 
emerged on the mountain he offeréd up a burnt-offering. 

Now from these tablets, whose legend is presumably of far 
greater antiquity than the founder of the library, it is evident that 
the compiler of Genesis, or the writer of the stories collected in 
Genesis, had access to them or to an older common source. For 
further back even than this record of the Assyrians among the 
older tablets comes the Sumerian legend of Ziu-Giddu, and an ark 
and a flood. 

Let us now turn to the days of Moses (perhaps 1300 B.c.), 
who is first credited with the production of the recorded law of God 
for the guidance of the chosen people. When Moses slew the 
Egyptian overseer he fled away into the land of Midian and dwelt 
with the hosts of Midian, otherwise the Semite tribes who roamed 
between the Gulf of Akaba and the Euphrates, as they do to this 
day. Here he married the daughter of Jethro, a priest of Midian 
(otherwise a Chaldean priest), probably trained at and certainly 
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familiar with the teachings of the priestly schools derived from Ur. 
That Jethro was a man of knowledge and well versed in the ways 
of the world is evident from his advice to Moses (Exodus xviii.), 
advice which no governor, leader, or administrator should fail 
to read. 

It is not inadmissible to conjecture that during his years in 
Midian Moses himself went to these schools or to Ur, and, if still 
a centre, learnt of the priesthood and of the libraries there that 
same record of El Shaddai (incidentally one of the Babylonian 
names of God) that Abraham learnt or refreshed his memory from. 
Further, we may well imagine that Moses learnt Babylonian (not 
unlike Hebrew) and the ancient Sumerian in which worship was 
conducted, and how to write the cuneiform: that he developed 
his already well-trained mind with the history of the past, read 
these very tablets of the Creation and Deluge and many more lost 
or still unfound, and was thus well primed to be inspired as a leader 
and lawgiver of his people. 

Hammurabi, King of Babylonia about 2200 B.c., had compiled 
a wonderful table of laws and conduct, codifying the ancient rules 
of life, which happily remain to us in the original. Moses must 
certainly have been familiar with this, and had ample material 
for what ultimately took shape in the Law of the Covenant and 
the Deuteronomic Code, material ready for the inspiration to 
combine the cream of many rules of life into the Decalogue. 
Granting this, we may guess that the Commandments were written 
in the cuneiform, and, as a matter of trivial detail, that the second 
copy of the Commandments was hastily re-written on clay and 
baked on the mountain. 

Thus it is possible that the old tradition that Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch is true in spirit, in that the ancient codes and histories 
that were collected and edited by the post-exilic collectors of the 
older writings were written by him or at his instance. The pre- 
sumed familiarity with the knowledge of Ur and the will of HI 
Shaddai, with the ancient writings and the codes of Hammurabi, 
would certainly make him competent. 

From the bare narrative of Ur of the Chaldees and its connec- 
tion with history outlined above, we may get a glimpse of the 
possibilities of research now unfolding, thanks to the accessibility 
of localities rich with remains. From Ur and its neighbour Eridu, 
now known as Abu Sharein, up the Hai and across to the edge of 
the marshes lie cities and temple sites innumerable. But a few 
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have been excavated under difficult and arduous conditions now 
passed away. The wealth of discovery due to such work as has 
been done is immense, but little compared with what the future 
may bring forth. 

The settlements that we may expect to work at are certainly 
those founded after the Great Inundation, and possibly indication 
of settlements and records before that happening. We may 
recover the originals from which the records of the Royal Library 
were copied, and many more not preserved among the ruins of the 
fire. We may get more material repeating the legends of Genesis 
and throwing historical light on the settlements of Eden. In 
fact, there are hardly any of the ancient legends for which some 
early authority may not appear, and hardly a gap in early history 
for which we may not look to find a bridge or at least some stepping- 
stones. The habit of Babylonian and Sumerian founders to bury 
records of their own time and their ancestors has already revealed 
yet more remote data of history under the antiquities of older 
places. For instance, a foundation cylinder of Nabonidus, King 
of Babylon (8.0. 555-538), states that he merely restored a building 
erected by Sargon I. of Agade thrice a thousand twice a hundred 
years before his time, which gave at any rate a provisional mark 
on the ladder of history. From Tel Lo, the site of ancient Lagash 
on the Hai, come thousands of tablets of Government records, and 
the statue of Gudea, the Priest King who ruled some 2500 years B.c., 
and this is the very centre of the once thickly populated area 
in question. If people were fully civilised with such developed 
systems as the code of Hammurabi and other tablets denote at 
2500 B.c., there must be records and remains many hundreds of 
years older. The romance of the subject is almost unfathomable, 
and men may dream of some light on the great queries that Genesis 
leaves unanswered. What became of the descendants of Cain, 
and where was their city Enoch? Who were the Nephilim, mis- 
translated as ‘giants’ (Genesis vi.), but in reality ‘fallen ones,’ 
that some describe as fallen angels? The Babylonian tablets from 
Ashur-bani-pal’s collection speak of a war in Heaven, and the 
strife between Ea and Tiamal. Who were the ‘ Sons of God’ who 
came to the ‘ daughters of men’ (Genesis vi.) ? Already we have 
the descent of Ishtar to the nether regions searching for Dummuz 
or Thammuz, which parallels Greek mythology. Shall we obtain 
auy light on the theory that Nimrod (who as Nimrood, alone of 
ancient names, is a household word among modern Arabs) taught 
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the world idolatry and led men away from the true monotheism 
that had spread from the Lower Euphrates? Are Marduk and 
Ishtar, Isis and Osiris, Zeus and Hera, Jupiter and Juno, Brahma 
and Shiva but other names for the children of Nimrod the Mighty 
Conqueror, who conquered all that Alexander held in historic 
times, and made the world worship the memory of his children, 
and are Nimrod, Occaris, and Saturn one and the same ? 

And perhaps more fascinating of all, what connection has Ea— 
the great mythological founder and protector of Sumerian civili- 
sation—with Yahweh, and the great God of Ur? What have 
these to do with the great name of God that only the Jewish High 
Priest might utter, with the lost word of the Freemasons (that 
mysterious allegory which Hebrew tradition indicates as the 
religion that the Creator taught the first fully sapient man), or 
with the lost attribute of the God of Islam? There are ninety and 
nine of these attributes of this God, and the hundredth is not, but 
desert tradition says the camel knows, and thereafter smiles on 
man a supercilious smile. 

These are the fancies that lend more romance to the reason- 
able prospects of research in the cradle of civilisation, in the out- 
lying parishes of that wonderful centre of learning and religion— 
Ur of the Chaldees—which the Arabs call Mugheyyer. Where 
Rawlinson and Layard, Loftus and Smith and Rassam and their 
successors toiled with difficulty and danger, the archaeologist will 
now work in comfort and safety, and within reach of all assistance. 
Ur itself is now a junction on the Basra-Baghdad Railway, while 
the train and the Ford car pass through Babylon faster than ever 
the chariots of Nebuchadnezzar. The War is over, Maude rests 
in his grave, the débris of the brown battlefields and the emblems 
of mortality are sunk in the kindly dust, peace and rest cometh 
over the land, and no more shall ‘holy text of pike and gun’ 
devastate a countryside. 
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‘SERVICES RENDERED,’ 
BY JEFFERY E. JEFFERY 
I. 


I gor up early this morning to wish ‘ bon voyage’ to one of my oldest 
friends who was en route for a base-port and home and demobilisa- 
tion. If there was any real justice in these matters, she would be 
wearing a gold stripe on one side of her bridle and one red and 
four blue chevrons on the other; on her brow-band there would 
be the ribbon of the 1914 star and, perhaps, even that of the Medal 
for Meritorious Service ; she would be entitled to a pension of ten 
pounds of corn a day for life and a gratuity of a hundredweight of 
lump sugar. Actually, she set off on her long walk from here to 
Dieppe with nothing more than an Army Form 1640A stating that 
she was free from disease, and a D13 form which certified that I 
had ridden her in France from August 1916 to February 1919, 
and that I proposed to bid for her at public auction in London 
‘on a date to be notified later.’ 

I do not know when she first joined the army, but I think she 
must have already done some years of service before she was 
despatched from Woolwich to Kildare in the autumn of 1908— 
the rotund result of my application to ‘Remounts’ for a ‘ ten- 
pounder’? suitable to my age and inexperience. We examined 
her with care and with that unwarranted assumption of ‘ horsiness’ 
which our youth and our professional pride demanded. She was 
@ dark bay, about fifteen-two, with a plain but wise-looking head, 
moderate shoulder, strong hocks, hemispherical quarters, and 
a barrel fat to the point of grossness. A heated argument 
subsequent to an examination of her teeth ended by a more or 
less unanimous agreement that she was about twelve years old. 

‘And I should think has been an excellent trap-horse in her 
time,’ added someone maliciously. 

I was the usual impecunious subaltern of that era. I could not 
afford either to buy or to keep horses of my own, and therefor: 
this gift (on loan!) from the Powers that Were became forthwith 
my most important possession. In spite of adverse criticism of her 

1 T.e. in the slang of those days, a Government charger for which the ‘ owner’ 
paid £10 a year for its use as a hunter. 
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looks and shape, I formed my own and entirely biassed opinion 
as to her merits. Obviously, she was not well-bred. Even I, for 
all my ignorant enthusiasm, could see that Providence had not 
designed her for speed. 

‘But,’ I argued obstinately with myself, ‘a clever horse is 
worth twenty tearaway fast ones in some of these cramped and 
tricky Irish countries, and I’m sure she’s clever as a cat.’ 

I took her out to a schooling ground close to the barracks. 
Her cleverness consisted in realising at once that banks and ditches 
are made as a means of dividing one field from another, and not 
for the purpose of affording amusement to a human lunatic who 
wishes to force an equine spinster to carry him across them. The 
wordless argument, for such it was, lasted two hours, at the end of 
which time she was in a white lather and trembling with affronted 
dignity, while I was not only in despair but very, very angry. 
After all, what can one do with a horse which, when urged up to 
a shallow ditch with a ‘grand bosomed bank beyant,’ as they say 
in the vernacular, deliberately runs down into the ditch and pro- 
ceeds, with a nervousness palpably assumed, to tear great mouthfuls 
of grass from the side of the aforesaid bank? I jogged her home 
(she has the most comfortable trot in the world), vowing that I 
would not be beaten; and at teatime I assured my friends that 
she had made ‘ quite a good start.’ The next day was Sunday, and 
I had been asked out to lunch with some people who lived five 
miles away. The mare accepted the trap harness with a much too 
obvious recognition, and took me from door to door under the 
half hour in a manner so perfectly subservient that I was quite 
unjustifiably infuriated. 

Of course,in the end she was defeated over the jumping question. 
Man, the reasoning animal, is, I suppose, destined to prevail over 
‘the brutes that perish.’ But it took three of us and all our com- 
bined patience todoit. A long rope was tied to her bridle ; holding 
the end of it, I stood on a broad, safe bank while my two companions, 
each armed with a hunting crop, stood on either side and drove 
her round. There was no necessity to hit her. The cracking of 
a crop was then (and for years afterwards) a sound that frightened 
her. Wherefore, threatened with the crop behind and faced with 
a bank and ditch in front, she chose the latter as the lesser evil 
and made shift to scramble across. We kept her going continually 
until at last there came a moment when, rather exhausted and 
thoroughly scared, she apparently decided that she would save 
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exertion by jumping across the ditch on to the bank, poising there 
to get a fresh purchase for her feet, and then dropping lightly down 
on the far side. 

From that moment dates her real career as the cleverest hunter 
that ever sucked down gruel at the end of a long day. But her 
education took time; it took, in fact, the greater part of that 
season before she could be considered as anything more than an 
unusually cautious novice. For cautiousness was the keynote of 
her character. ‘ Look before you leap’ must have been her dam’s 
last warning to her. She approached each fence in a spirit of grave 
suspicion, refused to be bustled by voice or whip or spur, but in- 
sisted on pulling up and considering the problem of where to place 
her feet before she would consent tojump. Consequently, we had 
but few falls together: a rather nasty one on to a road during her 
first day’s hunting was an incident that she did not readily forget. 
She could not be fooled by blind ditches or by rabbit holes and tree 
stumps on the sides of banks; it was her principle not to leave 
one bit of firm ground until she had discovered another one equally 
as firm on which to land. As a result, we were generally left in 
the ruck when hounds ran fast. But there were, on the other 
hand, many days when poor scent or a twisting fox enabled her 
to see much of the fun and at the same time to acquire experience. 
By the end of her first season, however, she had learnt that it was 
thrilling to be near hounds when they were running ; and, further, 
that they would not wait while she fiddled about at the edge of a 
ditch. Connecting these two ideas (of this I have no doubt) and 
still retaining her cautiousness, she had taught herself to think 
quickly as she arrived at each fence. I was, in fact, vastly pleased 
with her. 

I never named her. The various grooms I had at different 
times called her by various inappropriate diminutives, and of these 
the more common were Peggy and Dolly. But to me, and to most 
of those who knew her, she was simply ‘ the Fat Mare.’ She was 
always in good condition. No amount of hard work—and what 
with hunting, trapping, and carrying me on parade and manceuvres, 
she had plenty of it—made the smallest difference to her tub-like 
figure. This fact, combined with her child-like docility in the 
stable, made her popular with grooms. Once she had got over 
her dislike for the appearance of a gun and the noise it makes when 
bumping along a hard road, she became a perfect charger; for 
besides being very comfortable to ride on a long march, she was 
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always prepared to stand perfectly still (grazing if there was any 

grass, otherwise staring reflectively into the distance) when one 
wanted to use field-glasses. The curvetting, head-tossing blood 
horse looks well enough in an oil-painting, but was out of date, 
even before the war, for the initiated gunner officer. . . . 

Five seasons came and passed: during them the Fat Mare 
acquired a wide knowledge of the hunting countries of the south 
of Ireland. Three, or even four, days a fortnight from November 
to March were her portion. If I was on leave my brother-officers 
rode her. Sometimes she carried the colonel’s wife or one of his 
schoolboy sons (subalterns themselves now with experience of 
war, but in those days just ‘stout-hearted kids’ in tweeds and 
bowlers, who picked the biggest places in the fences for fun and 
grinned with ecstasy throughout the day). She was never sick 
nor sorry, always ready to pull out in her turn, always came home 
with her ears cocked and her feet picking their way carefully along 
the stony roads—sometimes for fifteen or twenty miles on a cold, 
wet night. How many times, I wonder, have I stood in her box 
and watched her drain with eager gulps a huge bucket of gruel, 
heard her sigh of satisfaction as the golden straw, piled up to hocks 
and knees, rustled beneath her tired legs, seen her plunge her 
muzzle into the manger to begin her warm and savoury mash ? 
Happy days those, for horse and man. We shall never share such 
again together, she and I. 

She began to get old. Early in the 1913-14 season I had to 
reserve her for the harriers—a regimental pack which we had at 
that time. Hare-hunting suited her. There were more checks and 
less bustle and speed. She had a better chance, too, of watching 
hounds hunt. And how she used to watch them! I believe she 
knew that pack as well as I did myself. When they were running 
you could feel her swing with them when they wheeled; when 
they checked she would stand stock still, alert to their every move- 
ment; and when they picked up the line it required no touch of 
leg or heel to start her off again. For she understood, she knew 
what was happening throughout the day from the moment when 
the kennel gates were flung open and the hounds poured through 
to cluster at her heels until she left them scrambling round their 
feeding trough in the evening. 

One failing only did she develop in her old age: she had a 
most pig-headed objection to anything in the nature of a stone wall 
—probably because she was afraid of bumping her none-too-sound 
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forelegs. But in the excitement of a hunt one is apt to forget the 
respect due to venerable old age, and I confess that I frequently 
found myself calling her every villainous name I could think of 
and belabouring her fat quarters with my crop while hounds ran 
merrily on and she stood shivering and snorting in front of a ‘ stone- 
gap’ about three feet high. One of these little contretemps 
occurred, I remember, during the best run we ever had with those 
harriers (need I say that we were not hunting a hare but a stout 
old fox !), and was thus described by a farm-labourer to one of 
my fellow-subalterns : 


The dogs was bawlin’ away across Timsy Phelan’s baan field 
and I see the Master come down to the stone-gap at the corner, 
blowing his horn fit to bust himself. But th’ould mare renegued? 
on him and divil a bit would she lep the gap. He belts her wid 
his whip and roars out, ‘ G’wan to Hell out o’ that, blast ye, or be- 
cripes! I’ll cut the heart out of ye wid me spurs.’ With that 
she crouches low, lets a grunt out of her for all the worrld like a 
human, and throws the biggest lep over thim few stones as ever 
ye’d see at the Clonmel Show. Then away wid her acrost the 
next field and he still belting her for luck ! 


Once, it was in March 1913, when she was seventeen or so, I 
entered her, to my shame be it said, in our regimental point-to-point 
—just to help make up a good field. The rider’s instructions were 
that he was to take her quietly round the course and on no account 
to bustle her. What actually happened was that she took him very 
quietly round about two-thirds of the course, jumping each fence 
from a stand with leisurely precision. When she finally decided 
(on arriving at the stone wall) that the whole business was in bad 
taste and refused to go farther, she was, roughly, half a mile behind 
the rest of the field and had scarcely turned a hair ! 

In May 1914 she paid her sixth annual visit to the artillery 
practice camp at Glen Imaal in the Wicklow mountains, and acquitted 
herself honourably in this final training for what was to come— 
albeit her poor old feet suffered somewhat through galloping over 
the rocky fields and tracks on days when the battery was called 
upon to advance swiftly in pursuit of retreating but elusive lines 
of dummies. Then I was posted to Aldershot and, with every 
intention of spending my next winter’s leave in Ireland, I left the 
Fat Mare behind to enjoy a rest before what I meant to be her last 
season’s hunting. 

1 Refused, 
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‘She'll be just about past work by then,’ I admitted to myself. 
“Tl get her cast next year, have her bought for me and put her 
out to grass for life.’ Events of some importance occurred in 
the interim, however, and the Fat Mare’s retirement had to be 
postponed. 


Il. 


On a blazing hot day in August, 1916 I rode some miles east- 
wards from Doullens expressly to see my friends in the old battery. 
My unit had just come out of the turmoil of the Somme battle ; they 
had come down from Ypres and were about to goin. Since this is 
a history of the Fat Mare, it would be out of place to dwell upon 
the pleasure of that meeting, of all the old memories that we evoked, 
memories of happy times, never to be repeated, spent with comrades 
now scattered far and wide or gone for ever. ‘ Mister B.’ was in 
command : ‘ Mister B.,’ whom I remembered joining us six years 
before—shy and nervous but full of that boyish enthusiasm which 
afterwards so endeared him to us all. This was the only time I 
saw him in France, for he was killed at the end of October that 
same year. 

After tea we walked round the horse-lines. Many of the old 
lot were there still—veterans of the Aisne and of the Salient in 
its worst days—whose condition, in defiance of two winters of war, 
was as near perfection as the infinite care of expert horsemastership 
could make it. In a shady corner we came upon the officers’ 
chargers, and there, fat as butter and glossy as silk, with her short 
tail flicking from side to side with absurd ineffectiveness and her 


forelegs more bent and lumpy than ever, stood the little old mare. 


‘ You'd like to have her back, of course,’ said C——, as I stood 
there tickling a soft tan muzzle and whispering foolishness into a 
receptive ear. C—— had been our last-joined subaltern when I 
had left the battery. He was its second-in-command now at the 
mature age of twenty-two and had still, under the decree of Fate, 
three months of life before him. 

‘Rather!’ I answered, ‘if you don’t mind.’ 

‘Oh! butshe’s yours. We've only been keeping her for you.’ 

So it was arranged that I should ride her back that evening. 
Before I left I learnt her history for the past two years ; the joining 
up with the rest of the army on the Aisne, the march round to 
Flanders, the cold misery of the first winter, followed by more 
than a year in the Ypres sector with the horse-lines sometimes 
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seven or eight miles from the gun positions, to avoid the devastating 
semi-circle of hostile batteries that poured their fire on to every 
road and track within the narrow salient of those days. The old 
mare had kept her health and her condition through it all. But 
one night, on that straight paved road of ill-famed memory between 
Vlamertinghe and Ypres, she had had the shock of her life when a 
shell crashed into a cottage immediately in front of her and brought 
down a mass of masonry and rubble at her feet. The force of the 
explosion spun her round and nearly brought her down, and C—, 
who was riding her, had great difficulty in inducing her to go for- 
ward. From that time onwards, they told me, the Fat Mare disliked 
shell-fire intensely and made no pretence of disguising the fact. 
At any sound of guns or of bursting shells she would give a nervous 
start, and it became noticeable that if the noise was behind her she 
would quicken her pace, but if it was in front she would do her 
best to pull up. 

I enjoyed the ride home in the cool of the evening. It was 
good to be on her broad back again, leaning forward every now 
and then to pat her neck or to scratch her between the ears with 
my stick. I noticed, too, how she still had the rather vulgar trick 
of hanging her tongue out on the off side, a habit for which I had 
often abused her in old days. Rounding a bend in the road, I looked 
back and called to my groom, who was riding behind and leading 
my other horse : 

‘Well, Hayton, what do you think of her?’ He came up 
alongside me: rather a character is Hayton, with a pleasant way 
of treating me as an equal without, however, a trace of disrespect 
shown or meant. 

‘ She’s nice and fat, anyway,’ he observed after some reflection, 

‘and seems quiet enough, too. She can’t gallop much, I shouldn’t 
think.’ 
‘ Hang it all, she’s nearly as old as you are,’ I laughed, ‘ and 
she’s not meant for anything now except the cushiest life we can 
give her. If you don’t look after her better than you would your 
own wife, if you had one, I’ll send you back to battery duty and 
put you to drive the ration cart.’ 

He grinned. ‘ Reckon she'll have a decent enough life with us,’ 
he concluded amiably. 

As a fact she did. Hayton loved her—to an extent which 
almost prevented me from riding her, so fearful was he that she 
should lose even an ounce of her fat. - 
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‘ Reckon as you didn’t oughter bring her up to the gun position, 
she’s that timid of the noise—and Fritz might shell this road, too,’ 
he would say sometimes as I was riding back from a visit to the 
wagon line. Or, having been ordered to report at the battery at 
a certain time, he would appear with my other horse and riding 
a strange one himself. 

‘Didn’t bring Peggy this morning,’ he would explain (he was 
one of those who called her Peggy); ‘she didn’t eat up all her 
feed, so I thought I’d leave her quiet for to-day.’ 

Concerned, I would arrive at the stables to find the old mare 
in the best of health and ready to eat anything put in her manger ! 

In the spring of 1917 we joined the staff, and henceforth I lived 
mostly in an office and the Fat Mare in the comparative seclusion 
of Divisional Headquarters. And, strangely enough, it was there, 
in July, that she gained her wound stripe. One night a shell from 
a long-range gun landed in our horse-lines with disastrous results. 
Among many casualties, my other horse was killed and the Fat 
Mare was hit by a splinter which gashed her quarters but mercifully 
caused no worse damage than a deep and slow-healing flesh wound. 
Hayton took the affair as a piece of deliberate spite on the part of 
some unknown German gunners. 

‘You'd ’a thought they’d ’a left her alone at her time of life 
and after all she’s been through, wouldn’t yer?’ he kept saying 
bitterly. ... 

Yet another year passed, a year in which, after a passive winter 
near Armentiéres, we took part in the retirement from the Lys in 
April ; anxious times, when almost daily the Fat Mare would be 
loaded up with saddle-bags and other paraphernalia at an un- 
expected hour and led off at the tail of a baggage column moving 
westwards—the result of the ominous order, ‘ Headquarters will 
withdraw forthwith to . There followed some months of 
summer idleness in pleasant horse-lines in open rolling country 
farther south, and then, nearly four years after landing in France, 
the old mare turned east for the last time. Throughout that long 
struggle, which for us began on the Ancre and ended on the Sambre, 
and was spread over a time long enough to include marches in 
August heat across the waterless desolation of the old battlefields, 
and forced moves by night in drenching autumn rain through the 
quagmires of the Mormal Forest; throughout it all, sometimes 
in a broken-down hovel at night time, but more frequently in 
the open, often bombed and sometimes shelled, the old mare 
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preserved her condition and took things as they came with a 
dignity befitting her years and experience. 

The end found her ensconced in a warm stable in the little 
town of Aulnoye, and there she spent the first six weeks of the 
armistice: there, too, she had the one serious illness of her life. 
She developed acute laryngitis and very nearly died. For days 
she could eat nothing and wasted alarmingly. Her throat had 
to be opened with the knife to enable her to breathe and she wore 
a tube for some time. Hayton, so I was told afterwards (for I 
was away at the time), was in a pitiable state about her. He could 
scarcely be lured out of her stall and worried the veterinary staff 
to distraction with his repeated supplications to them to save 
her life. 

‘I could never face him when he comes back if she’s gone,’ 
he cried; and then he’d put an arm round the mare’s neck and 
talk to her. 

‘ What’s up, Peg, old girl, eh? You'll be all right soon, don’t 
you fret yourself. Try a little of this now, come on’—and he 
would tempt her with a bucket of gruel that she longed to drink 
but could not because of her swollen throat. 

But by the time I got back she was out of danger, eating well 
and recovering her strength and condition. Her astonishing 
vitality had been her salvation ; but at her age it had been a very 
near thing. 

‘Gave me a proper scare, she did,’ announced Hayton when he 
met me on my return, ‘ but I pulled her through all right.’ Thus 
were the skilled ministrations of the veterinary people lightly 
ignored ! 

Her last two months of service passed pleasantly enough, once 
the long trek back to civilisation was over. She lived in a luxurious 
loose-box in the stables of our chateau, taking very gentle exercise 
along country lanes and occasionally being treated to a canter on 
the grass. But half a mile of this was about her maximum: 
beyond that distance her broken wind caused her distress, and in 
common decency one had to pull her up. Someone at this period 
described her as ‘a late pre-war model that makes a noise like a 
tank and can do about six knots on top gear!’ True perhaps, 
but—well, that is not, to me at any rate, an acceptable description 
of her... . 

She has gone now. This morning, as I have said, I got up 
early to see her off. She has been classified as a ‘ favourite’ animal 
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of the ‘Y’ class (i.e. for sale at home) and has passed various 
veterinary authorities. With the faithful Hayton in charge, she 
will ‘ proceed by march route to Dieppe’ (such is the dignified 
army phrase), where she will embark for England. Iam not allowed 
to buy her outright, even at a Government valuation—that would 
be too simple and too obvious a process. But I have authorised 
a friend to bid for her when she is put up for auction in London. 
The dealers will look at her teeth and will see that she is well over 
twenty years of age, they will note, too, her funny old legs and 
will realise that she is past all profitable work and that she is only 
there for sale because someone who is fond of her wants her back. 
Wherefore they will behave as sportsmen and will not bid against 
my friend. After rather more than ten years she will become mine 
and she will be sent off to the home I have arranged for her. 

Some day, perhaps in the not too far distant future, when 
the Great Ones in Paris have finished their map-drawing and a 
humble soldier-man can obtain a leave worth having, I shall visit 
the farm which is to be the Fat Mare’s last billet. It will be summer- 
time. The ditches choked with brambles and the hedges, thick 
under their mass of leaf and bloom, will be but a vague reminder of 
days when the banks were grassy and ‘ bosomed,’ when the ‘ drains ’ 
yawned clean and deep in front of us, and the pack in full cry and 
straining every nerve and muscle to answer the cheering ‘ For’ard, 
For’ard, For’ard !’ streamed away over the country of our dreams. 
In some corner, where the grass grows sweetest, I shall find her— 
the old mare that has lasted through seven seasons of hunting and 
four years of war, plump and contented as ever, taking a bite or 
two of grass and then raising her half-blind eyes to stare reflectively 
into the blue distance of infinity—thinking (so I must believe) of 
hounds and fences and good scenting days and bad, of war and 
its concomitants-—cold and mud and discomfort, guns and bursting 
shells, the sight of equine comrades, sacrificed for the needs of man, 
lying swollen, stinking, and neglected in the roadside ditch. 

I shall approach her with a humble offering of sugar and a carrot 
or two, and, as with pricked ears she is pushing her muzzle against 
my pocket for more, I shall say : 

‘Thank you, old lady, for as much real happiness as ever one 
dumb creature gave to man.’ 

And then, with a last stroke of her forehead and a last pat of 
her quarters, I shall leave her to the peace and the idleness and 
the simple luxury which her services have so well deserved. 





‘WITH TRUMPETS ALSO AND SHAWMS.’ 
BY L. F. SALZMANN, F.S.A. 


‘ Att sounds (as the philosopher observes) arise from the quick 
and nimble elision or percussion of the air, being either divided by 
the lips or reeds of pipes, hautboys, flutes or other wind instru- 
ments, or else struck and put into motion by the tremulous vibra- 
tion of strings, yielding an agreeable sound to the ear.’ Without 
carping at the philosopher's apparent belief that all sounds 
produced from wind or string instruments are pleasing, it may well 
be objected that he has not given proper honour to the instruments 
of pure percussion, such as the cymbals, sistrum and tinkling 
‘triangle and all the martial host of drums, tabors and nakers. 
Thus Jubal, father of all harpers, fiddlers, crowders, lyrists, lutists, 
players upon the psaltery, dulcimer, clavichord, virginals, rebek 
and theorbo and all twangsters in general, is unduly exalted above 
his half-brother Tubal Cain. Unduly, because it was Tubal Cain, 
earliest of harmonious blacksmiths, who by the clanging of three 
proportioned hammers upon his anvil first regulated the con- 
sonances, with the assistance of Pythagoras—according to one 
anachronicler—and ensured the perpetuation of his discovery 
against cataclysms of fire or flood by engraving his theory upon 
tablets of clay and of bronze. Perhaps it was after the Deluge 
(which Tubal Cain had foreseen) that Mercury, wandering over 
the fields of Egypt, found among the other drowned beasts a snail, 
‘and when the snaylle was rostyd ’—whether by Mercury for his 
lunch or, as I suppose, by the rays of the sun—‘ the synewes left 
and were streyned in the sneylle’s house. And Mercurius smote 
the synewes and of them came a sowne.’ Pleased with the sound, 
the industrious god constructed a lyre on the plan of the snail 
shell and gave it ‘to one that was namyd Orpheus, which was 
moost besy abowtte such thinges.’ What good, or at least remark- 
able, use Orpheus made of it is well known, and if any are so sceptical 
as to doubt his traditional performances they will surely reconsider 
their opinions in the light of the experience of ‘the famous Mr. 
John Playford,’ the great music publisher of the seventeenth 


century, who relates 
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‘That himself once travelling near Royston met a herd of 
stags, about twenty, upon the road, following a bagpipe and violin ; 
when the music played they went forward, when it ceased they 
all stood still; and in this manner they were conducted out of 
Yorkshire to the King’s palace at Hampton Court.’ 


Long before Mr. Playford’s days Trevisa wrote that ‘ musyk 
excyteth and comfortyth bestes and serpentes, foules and delphines 
to take hede thereof.’ Moreover he also noted the fondness of 
deer for the pipe—possibly to be accounted for by the first pipes 
having been formed from the legbones of harts :— 


‘Hunters usyth this instrument, for hartes lovyth the noyse 
thereof. But whyle the harte taketh hede and likynge in the 
pypynge of an hunter, another hunter, whiche he hath no knowlage 
of, cometh and shoteth at the harte and sleeth hym. Pypyng 
begyleth byrdes and foules, therefore it is sayd “‘ the pype syngeth 
swetely whyle the fowler begyleth the byrd.” And shepe loveth 
pypynge, therfore shepherdes usyth pypes when they walke wyth 
thyr shepe.’ 


And if the modern shepherd’s pipe is to be seen and smelt 
rather than heard, at any rate the goatherd of Paris still leads 
his flock through the streets of the old city to the music of the 
traditional pipe of Pan. 

Turn we now from beasts to men, alike as performers and 
audience. ‘Comforte of voys pleasyth and comfortyth the hert 
and inwyttes in alle dysease and traveylle of werks and werynesse.’ 
But pleasant as it is, in most people’s opinion, to listen to a good 
soloist, at least one early musician considered that such a per- 
formance was incomplete and much inferior to a good glee, chant, 
canon, chorus, roundelay, madrigal or part song. ‘ Alle melodye 
nedeth many voys, for one voys plesith not so much as the voys 
and songe of the cuckoe’; at the same time ‘If many dyscordith 
the voys plesith not ; for of suche dyscorde comyth not songe but 
howlynge other (or) yellynge.’ To lessen the risk of such discords 
it is essential not only to grasp the significance of diastema, diesis, 
tonus, iperludius, podorius, arsis, thesis, dyatesseron, dyapente, 
and the sexquitercia proporcio, things ‘ in themselfe deepe and full 
mystyk, derk to understondynge,’ but also to know the different 
kinds of voices which have to be dealt with. 


‘Voyces ben smalle, subtill, thicke, clere, sharpe and shylle. 
In subtylle voys the spyryte is not strong, as in children and in 
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wymmen, and in other that have not grete synews, strong and 
thycke; for of smalle strynges cometh smalle voys and subtyll.’ 


Such a voice had Louis XII. who, being fond but ignorant of 
music, mightily disconcerted his chapel master, Jusquin des Prés, 
by ordering him to compose a piece in which he himself might take 
one part. Jusquin rose to the occasion and wrote a canon for two 
boys’ voices, assigning the king to hold a single note ‘in a pitch 
proper for a Contratenor,’ further assisting his royal master’s 
grip on that one note by himself singing a bass part in which every 
alternate note was the octave of the king’s note. Of thick and 
clear voices the clear—contrary to the case with soup—is superior. 


‘The voyces ben fatte and thycke whan moche spyryte comyth 
owt, as the voys of a man. The voys is clere that sowynth well 
and ryngeth wythout any hollownesse. Sharpe voyces ben full 
hyghe, shylle voyces ben lowde and drawth alonge and fylleth 
soone alle the place, as the noyce of trumpes. The harde voys is 
horse, and also the harde voys is grymme and grysely whan the 
sowne therof is vyolente, and as the sowne of thondre and of a 
felde (anvil) bete with grete malles. The rough voys is horse and 
sparplyd by smalle, and is styffyd and dureth not longe, as the 
sowne of erthen vessel.’ 


It must have been a hard and rough voice that the clerk of a 
Sussex parish possessed, whose epitaph, as written in the register, 
recorded that when he sang his voice ‘ warbled forth as if he had 
been thumped on the back with a stone.’ On the other hand, 


‘the perfyghte voys is hyghe, swete, stronge and clere$ 
hyghe to be well herde, clere to fylle the eeres, swete to pleyse 
and not to fere the herynge and to comfort the hertes to take 
hede thereto.’ 


Such a voice had Taliesin of the radiant brow, before whom the 
four and twenty bards of Maelgwn Gwynnedd became as drunke 
stammerers ; and some such qualities must his successors, the Welsh 


bards, have had, though Andrew Borde makes his Welshman declare 


My songe and my voyce and my harpe doth agree, 
Muche lyke the hussynge of a homble bee. 


A great man was the Welsh bard when he had been invested 
by the King with a harp worth ten shillings, and by the queen with 
a gold ring. If he received a favour of the king, he could pay for it 
with an ode, while a benefactor of lower rank gould only demand 
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to be sung to sleep. When the army was arrayed he sang the Song 

of the British Kings, and in reward received at the end of the foray 
an ox or @ cow from the loot. Nor did he hesitate upon occasion 
to lend the force of his arm as well as the encouragement of his 
voice to the combatants. Adaon, son of the radiant Taliesin, was 
one of the three dauntless chieftains who feared nothing in the 
day of battle, and Gwrgant ap Rhys, ‘the best poet’ of Morgan 
ap Owain, was slain with his master in 1157. In the same way 
the Norman minstrel Taillefer achieved death and immortality on 
the field of Hastings, singing the Song of Roland and charging 
the enemy singlehanded. 

The part played by minstrels and wandering ‘ mewsecyons’ 
in the Middle Ages must have been very much greater than is 
usually realised. The political songs and ballads which constitute 
a large portion of the surviving examples of purely popular 
literature, composed by the people for their own use, of the thirteenth 
to fifteenth centuries, must have been spread by these minstrels, 
who chanted or declaimed them in the market places and village 
inns; and it is probably no exaggeration to say that every im- 
portant political movement during those centuries was preceded 
and accompanied by a flood of such rhymes and ballads. Not 
that it must be assumed that the minstrels were as a rule deliberate 
political agents. On the contrary, their first aim was to fill their 
pockets, or at least their stomachs, by appealing to the taste of 
their audience ; on occasions of political excitement, most of them 
were probably sufficiently skilled improvisatori to turn out rough 
rhymes in accordance with their listeners’ demands, but generally 
ballads of Robin Hood or other less reputable heroes formed their 
stock in trade. The wording was often clumsy, the humour broad 
and heavy, and the singing erratic, but it was at least more 
intelligible to the hearers than any high-faluting operatic per- 
formance would have been, 


For is it not as good to say playnly 
Gyf me a spade, 
As gyf me a spa-ue-ua-ue-ua-ue-uade ? 


Of course the better class of minstrels who performed in the 
houses of the wealthy, or attached themselves to the retinues of 
nobles, were often musicians of merit with good voices and a re- 
pertory of romantic poems of love and chivalry, from which they 
were wont to 
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Maken harpynge in many place 

Of Octavyan and Ysambrace, 

And of many other gestes, 

Namely when thei come to festes, 
As of the lyf of Bevys of Hampton 
That was a Knyght of gret renoun. 


Some idea of the popularity of minstrelsy as a profession may 
be gathered from the fact that at the marriage of the Princess 
Margaret in 1290 a hundred pounds was distributed by the hands 
of Walter de Storton, King Edward’s harper, to 426 minstrels, 
English and foreign, who had come to the ceremony, while nine 
years later at the marriage of Edward I. to Margaret of France at 
Canterbury, John le Leutor and Dicky (Ricardettus) le Vylour were 
entrusted with the distribution of £60 to minstrels of France, and 
£40 to English, and in 1287 when King Edward spent Christmas 
at St. Macaire he gave over £50 to 125 musicians. The account 
books of any royal or noble house show alike on how many occasions 
minstrels and players put in an appearance, and how lavishly they 
were rewarded, especially when they had the good fortune to be 
retainers of some great person. To take a few examples at random 
from my notebooks, John the Trumpeter of Sir Robert fitz 
Payn who trumpeted before the King on the Feast of the Epiphany, 
1305, and the harper of John Mautravers who harped on the same 
day, were each rewarded with a gift of 20s., equivalent to some- 
thing like £15 of modern money. Bonevye, minstrel of Sir William 
de Fenes, was given 40s. for playing at the marriage of Princess 
Margaret in 1290, and the same amount was bestowed upon Ernulph, 
fiddler and minstrel to the Count of St. Pol, on the occasion 
of the marriage of Margaret’s sister, Joan of Acre. Forty 
shillings also were given by Queen Eleanor to Robert de Bauneevil, 
minstrel of the King of France, by the hands of Philip, who was 
actor or player to Edmund Crouchback, and three years earlier, 
in 1287, King Edward gave as much as 50s. to Lepin, minstrel of 
Sir Ralph de Nesle, Constable of France, and also 40s. to Parassatus, 
minstrel and wait to Mar de Barsauma, Bishop of the Hast, am- 
bassador of that interesting convert to Christianity, Argon, Khan 
of the Tartars, to whom Edward once sent an embassy, as has 
been related elsewhere.1 That a minstrel was considered a reason- 
able, if not essential, member of an ambassador’s retinue may be 
gathered from the circumstance that Gerlac de Gardinis, when sent 


1 See my Mediaeval Byways, chapter II, 
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from the English court on an embassy to the King of the Germans, 
claimed allowance for one esquire and one minstrel. Casual 
itinerant musicians, such as the ‘young man with a bagpipe’ 
who piped to Edward I. at Bordeaux at Easter, 1287, or his later 
counterpart, the ‘drone that plaed a song before the lordes’ at 
Belvoir in 1539, lacking the reflected glory of a noble master, had 
naturally to be content with smaller rewards, but their takings were 
not inconsiderable, especially when compared with the amount 
of labour involved. 

A parasitical life, yielding the highest returns to those most 
skilful in amusing their audience, at the expense often of decency 
and decorum, was not likely to tend to virtue or to escape the 
notice of the omnipresent moralist of the Middle Ages. 


Immoral ditties are their delight ; 

Vain and tasteless praise they recite. 

The Church and worship they do not heed ; 
In idleness themselves they feed. . 

The birds do fly, the fish swim all, 

The bees gather honey, the worms do crawl, 
Everything works its food to obtain, 
But minstrels and thieves make idle gain. 


A sixteenth-century platitudinarian, anticipating the sentiments 
of a later puritanical generation, asserted that ‘Instruments of 
mynstrelsy seldome doth please God’; on which subject it is 
possible that David and other Old Testament worthies might have 
expressed a different opinion; and adds, ‘a man that intendyth 
to mynstrels shall soone be weddyd to poverte and his sonne shall 
heryte derision.’ At the same time the good man seems to have 
had a little secret shamefaced sympathy with minstrelsy, for after 
giving the warning that ‘ He that lawith (laugheth) at a minstrel’s 
words gevith to hym a wedde (a pledge),’ he advises a com- 
promise : ‘ Iff mynstrels please thee, feyne as thow herde them not 
but thynke uppone another.’ The attitude is not unknown at the 
present day among self-conscious people who take themselves 
seriously, and may be observed at any humorous entertainment. 
The classification of minstrels and players as rogues and vagabonds 
is well known, and if any distinction was made it was to the dis- 
advantage of the players. The eternal joy of dressmg up, which 
has possessed all child-hearted men and women from time 
immemorial, has always been regarded with disfavour by superior 
people, and the eccentricities of costume adopted by the mummers 
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and players constituted no small part of their offence in the eyes of 
the dull and unimaginative framers of our laws. Even worthy 
Master Fabyan in his account of the meeting between Edward V1. 
and Louis XI. says severely : 


‘Of the nyse and wanton disgysyd apparayll that the Kynge 
Lowys ware upon hym at the tyme of thys meetynge I myght 
make a longe rehersayl ; but for it should sownde more to dishonour 
of suche a noble man, that was apparaylled more lyke a mynstrell 
than a prynce royal, therefor I passe it over. For albeit that he 
was so new fangyll in his clothinge, yet had he many vertues.’ 


Yet Edward III. did not disdain to appear in public with his 
knights disguised as Saracens ; and his wardrobe at Guildford Castle 
the Christmas before the Pestilence would have been a joy to any 
house party in wet weather, including as it did forty-two masks of 
men, women and silvered angels’ faces, and complete outfits for 
swans, peacocks and dragons. Even his martial grandfather had 
worn fancy dress in his youth, and in his maturer years was not 
above paying the tailor’s bill for ‘ queyntis,’ or fantastic costumes, 
for his daughter and his Gascon knights. That the second Edward 
was a devotee of theatricals need not increase our respect for the 
histrionic art, but can hardly decrease our respect for himself. 
In 1303, when Edward was still Prince of Wales, he spent the 
Christmas season at South Warnboro’ and evidently organised 
some theatrical entertainments, as John* Albon and two other 
painters came down from London to paint certain quaintises 
for the Prince’s games, and supplies of buckram, Aylesham cloth, 
silvered skins and twenty fathoms of wire were sent down ‘ for the 
interludes made by the prince ’—in which three clerks of Windsor 
took part. Some two centuries later the players found a notable 
patron in Henry VIII., who kept a company of actors. One of 
them was a certain George Meller to whom on November 23, 1527, 
came Thomas Arthure, desiring that he would ‘ teiche hyme playinge 
of Interludes’ so that he might also become one of the King’s 
players. Thomas was therefore enrolled as a super in Meller’s 
company for a year at fourpence a day, and his board; but he 
proved a-bad bargain, for he was ‘ ryght harde and dull too taike 
any lernynge, whereby he was nothinge meate or apte to bee in 
service with the Kinge’s grace too maike any plaies or interludes 
before his highnes.’ Worse than his density was his conduct, for 
after seven weeks he absconded and persuaded three of Meller’s 
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servants, ‘ beinge experte in playinge,’ to go with him. The truants 
toured the provinces with a success which suggests that Arthure 
was not such a fool as his master made out, getting ‘ greate availe, 
profit and avauntage by reason of the forseide interludes and 
plaies,’ which their dramatic instructor felt ought to have fallen 
to him. To add insult to injury Arthure sued Meller for the right 
to wear the King’s badge and for a share in the fees paid to the 
King’s players, and as Meller happened to be in Ludgate prison at 
the time, the case went against him. 

Henry’s daughter, the unhappy, but by no means gloomy, 
Mary, seems to have inherited her father’s tastes to some extent, 
though it would be rash to support this statement by referring to 
the interesting list of ‘ costs and charges leyde owte and payde by 
John Thurgoode, Lorde of Mysrule with the Pryncess’ grace in 
Crysmatsyme the xiij yere of the reigne of Kyng Henry the viii,’ 
which has survived, as Mary was at the time only six years old. 
Among these costs appear such items as 5s. 4d. paid ‘ to a paynter 
of Wyndesore for making vysors, payntyng of Fasez, coote armors, 
hatts for dysgysyng,’ and 3s. 8d. ‘for hyre of garments, herys 
(which I suppose to be hairs, that is to say wigs) and hattys at 
London,’ small payments ‘for strawe that xij men were covered 
with in a disgysyng,’ ‘for making a payre of sloppys for Jakys 
when he played the chypman,’ and ‘to a man of Wyndesore for 
kyllyng of a calffe before my lades grace behyndea clothe.’ In the 
last entry the uncritical Protestant writers of an earlier generation 
would have seen precocious evidence of those tendencies which 
in later days saddled Mary with the epithet ‘ Bloody,’ but it is 
probable that in reality the man of Windsor was paid for giving 
a life-like imitation of calf-killing, and that the entry is no more 
to be taken literally than such entries as occur in connection with 
mystery plays as—-‘ for mendyng the devells cote,’ ‘ for mendynge 
hellmowthe ’ or ‘ for settynge the world of fyer.’ In passing it is 
worth noting that at Coventry the payment for ‘ white soules’ 
was 6d. a piece, for ‘ blakke soules’ and ‘ wormes of conscience’ 
8d., these being probably walking-on parts, while a speaking part 
received more, though ls. 4d. for ‘the sprytt of God’ seems 
inadequate. 

The prevalence in the Middle Ages, and even after the Refor- 
mation, of little companies of players, mummers and actors of 
interludes in the country districts is very well brought out in such 
early accounts as those of the Willoughbys at Wollaton, or the 
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Earls of Rutland at Belvoir, in which are constantly recorded 
payments of small sums ‘ to vj men that played before my Master 
an interlude,’ ‘to iiij plaers that plaed before the ladies on 
Neweyers day,’ ‘ to the playars of Browton on Nowyers Ewyn,’ and 
so forth. That it was possible to have too much of this form of 
entertainment may be gathered from such entries as ‘ in reywarde 
to vj players of Derbbyshyre weche played not, xxd,’ or even more 
definitely ‘ to iij mensterrelles off Nottingham in reywarde becawse 
they playd not, xxd.’ Hither Sir Francis Willoughby had a better 
early morning temper than most men or ‘ Edlin the musission ’ was 
an exceptional performer, that he should have been rewarded 
with 5s., ‘ for playing at my Master his chamber dore on Newyeres 
daye.’ To be aroused at an early hour on a winter’s morning 
by strains of alleged music does not tend to excite feelings of 
generosity, and so it is not surprising that serenaders (whose fatuity 
in standing on a snowy winter’s night below their lady’s window, 
howling like dogs, amazed even that connoisseur of fools, Hans 
Geyler) should occasionally have met the sloppy fate which befel 
St. Louis at the hands of the early-rising student—and, in more 
recent times, the Master of Pembroke, at the hands of a learned 
scholar who shall remain anonymous. It is not everyone that 
appreciates the waits to the extent of endorsing the opinion that 
‘ wyth pipes watchynge men pleyseth suche men as restyth in beddes 
and makyth them slepe the sooner and more swetly by melodye 
of pypes.’ Nowadays the waits are chiefly connected in our minds 
with carols, a form of song which appears to be essentially English, 
if we may accept the verdict of a German writer who classicised 
his name as ‘ Ornithoparcus.’ In describing the various methods 
of singing in vogue among the nations of Europe he says : 


‘The English do carroll; the French sing; the Spaniards 
weepe ; the Italians which dwell about the coasts of Janua caper 
with their voyces, other barke; but the Germanes, which I am 
ashamed to utter, doe howle like wolves.’ 


Even carolling might at times be alarming, and in 1312 the 
merchants of Louvain, Ghent, Dinant, Caen and other towns, 
the Bardi—most famous of Italian financiers—and the English 
merchants, laid a solemn and united protest against William de 
Scorborough, chaplain, Robert de Durham, Hugh de Wyteby, Ed- 
mund and Miles Pickard and others, to the effect that on Saturday, 
May 6, they came into the fair of St. Ives and carolled to the terror 
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of the fair and the danger of the merchants. Some dozen years 
later the fair at Carnarvon was disturbed by the action of Robert 
of the Brewhouse, probably a taverner, in receiving into his house 
‘les skirmisours,’ that is to say the scaramouches, merry-andrews 
or buffoons. 

The enjoyment of buffoonery and horse-play, and the antics of 
fools, is not a mark of high intelligence, even when found in exalted 
ranks, and it is curious that Christian kings and nobles should 
have adopted the practice of keeping fools and half-witted persons 
in their retinue. Had this been done on the Egyptian principle 
of the skeleton at the feast, as a constant reminder of the folly of 
the wise and the limitations of human wisdom, it would have been 
intelligible, but that these ‘innocents,’ whom the Saracens and 
other pagans treated with respect and tenderness, as being under 
God’s special protection, should have been kept for mockery and 
laughter tempts one to exclaim with the mediaeval preacher, 
‘Thou that jesteth with fools and delyghteth therein, buy thyself 
a mirror and whenever thou lookest therein thou shalt see a fool ; 
then laugh!’ That Edward II. was one of those to whom this 
advice might have been given, and also one of the practical jokers 
who form the first subdivision of Geyler’s sixty-seventh regiment 
of fools, appears from an entry of 4s. given ‘to Robert Buffard, 
fool, by reason of the ill-treatment that he sustained at the prince’s 
hands in the water on 25 February.’ Another entry shows the 
impecunious prince giving the unusually lavish reward of 5s. to 
a couple of clerks to replace their clothes, torn in a tussle which 
they had had in his presence, and evidently for his amusement, at 
Tickhill. At the marriage of the first Edward’s daughter Margaret, 
‘the fool of the Count of Artois’ occurs in company with such 
performers as Bastin Noblet of Liége, dancer, and Janyn le Get of 
Douai, minstrel ; and three years earlier, in 1287, when the King 
entertained Alphonso of Aragon at Oleron, he presented a horse to 
the Spanish king’s ‘ woman fool and minstrel.’ Examples of female 
fools are rather rare, the most famous being Jane the Fool, who 
was @ prominent member of the retinue of Henry VIII., and perhaps 
, deserved the qualifying epithet less than those of her sex who 
were willing to become the bluff but fickle monarch’s consorts. 
Outside the realm of mere folly, women entertainers ‘were quite 
a common feature of mediaeval life, their usual performances 
being posturing and tumbling, especially balancing themselves on 
their hands, as early artists with singular unanimity show Herodias, 
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or as a ‘little singing girl’ did before Edward I. at Breteuil. 
Amongst the minstrels to whom that same king gave money in 
the last year of his life was Maud Makejoye, who was a dancer, 
and no doubt deserved her nickname better than a contemporary 
William Makejoye, whose name has only survived through his 
being, most inappropriately, hanged for stealing. Several curious 
nicknames occur in this list of payments to minstrels, such as 
John du Chat, whether so-called from the tone of his voice, for 
his power of imitating that vociferous but unmelodious beastie, 
or from the material of his viol strings (sheep-gut being more usual 
than cat-gut at that time and fox-gut being undesirable, accord- 
ing to one abnormally unveracious writer, because the vibrations 
of such strings would scare all the poultry within hearing). Others 
were ‘ Gaunsaillie,’ whose name I cannot interpret, ‘ Guille sanz 
maniére,’ or ‘Unmannerly Will,’ Robert ‘le Boistous’ or ‘ the 
Boisterous’ and, most pleasing of all, ‘ Perle in the Eghe.’ Whether 
this last took his name from a perpetual dewy tear, or from some 
more solid pearl in his eye, deponent knoweth not ; but I picture 
him as a sad fellow, and a foil to his boisterous and unmannerly 
companions, whom I suspect to have been sad dogs—which is 
quite another sadness. King Edward’s own royal band included 
two harpers—or possibly three, if ‘Jack’ de Vesey’s unnamed 
instrument was a harp—viols, two ‘Crouderes ’—John and Teg- 
waret, the latter probably a Welshman, both from his name and 
from the ‘ cruth’ being a Welsh form of fiddle—a tabourer and at 
least two ‘ trompours,’ as might be expected from so martial a king, 
for ‘in bataylle the noyse of the trompe comfortyth werryours, 
and the more stronge that the trompynge is the more stronge 
and bolde men ben to fyghte.’ Possibly it was to encourage the 
martial ardour of his sons that the king assigned five trumpeters to 
the Prince of Wales and two to the young Thomas of Brotherton. 
Besides his trumpeters the Prince had a ‘nakerer’—a player 
upon those nakers or drums, which the musicians of the ‘ White 
Company,’ with such perverse ingenuity, insisted upon blowing— 
Jakemin le Cateloyn, who was ‘ his Grace’s own particular drum.’ 
Not the least interesting people in this list of Edwardian musicians 
are the five minstrel kings—‘le Roy de .Champeigne, le Roy 
Capenny, le Roy Baisescu, le Roy Marchis and le Roy Robert ’— 
who seem to have corresponded to the herald kings-at-arms, Ca- 
penny being apparently king for Scotland. A better known minstrel 
king was the king of the minstrels of Tutbury, whose regality was 
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established by old John of Gaunt, and who bore sway over the 
music makers of the Staffordshire honour, held his court, feasted 
royally and set his subjects to catch the greased bull, even down 
to the last quarter of the prosaic eighteenth century. 

If the Edwards and their successors kept up royal orchestras, 
it is natural that Henry VIII. should do so. He was himself a 
composer of music, as he was also a compounder of medicines, a 
writer of ballads and theological treatises, an actor, a bit of an 
architect and something of a costumier; but it was probably 
jealousy, rather than appreciation of Wolsey’s private band, that 
caused him to borrow the Cardinal’s musicians and keep them 
hard at playing all night, which killed the excellent but unfortunate 
player upon that most exhausting instrument the shalme. In- 
cidentally, Henry does not seem to have had a shalme player 
in his band, which, exclusive of trumpeters, consisted of a harper, 
two rebeks, three luters, two vialls—Hans Hyhorne and Hans 
Hosenet—six sagbuts, three minstrels, a tabret, two ‘ dromslades ’ 
or drummers and, ‘ as a tabour makyth the better melody yf there is 
a pype therwyth,’ a fyfer. Henry’s daughter Mary not only 
spent much money in rewards to the minstrels and musicians of 
her father, brother and noble friends but, by her mother’s advice, 
learnt to play both the virginals and the lute, Master Paston teach- 
ing her the former, and Philip van Wilder instructing her on the 
lute. For, although wandering musicians were regarded as idle 
vagabonds, music itself was recognised as a needful part of the 
education of a gentleman, and the young squires in the fifteenth 
century were expected to learn ‘sondry languages and othyr 
learninges vertuous, to harping, to pype, sing, daunce and with 
other honest and temperate behaviour and patience.’ And in 
the year that Mary ascended the throne we find Mr. Horseley 
teaching that important young gentleman Francis Willoughby 
‘arethmetick and to playe on the virginalles’ at 16d. the week, 
Rychards of Thaxsted also teaching him to play on the virginals 
and to sing, and a nameless person teaching him to dance. Part 
of the duties, also, of the Dean of the Royal Chapel was ‘ to drawe 
these chyldren in songe, organes or suche other vertuous thinges,’ 
from which, incidentally, it may be noted that the organ was 
then, and always has been, pre-eminently the virtuous instrument, 
and that employed in churches, though whether it is virtuous 
because it is always found in churches, or whether it is always 
found in churches because it is virtuous, is a nice question which 
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may be debated by those who have nothing else to do. Suffice it 
that from the days of St. Jerome—when its bellows were made of 
the skins of elephants—onwards, the organ has been the church 
instrument. St. Dunstan, that cunning craftsman who caught 
the devil by the nose, made an organ with bronze pipes for 
Malmesbury Abbey, which was still unrivalled 150 years later. 
At the close of the mediaeval period there was at Bordeaux 


‘in the cathedrall church of seynt Andrews the fairist and the 
gretest payer of Orgyns in al Crystendome, in the whiche Orgins 
be many instrumentes and vyces as Giants heds and sterres, the 
whyche doth move and wagge with their jawes and eyes as fast 
as the player playeth.’ 


But even this marvel of the sixteenth century is inferior, to 
my mind, to that organ of 400 pipes which good Bishop Elphage 
built for Winchester Cathedral in the tenth century, at the blowing 
of which seventy men laboured till the sweat poured off them, while 
its iron-tongued thunder roared forth with such a blast that it 
could be heard all over the ancient town of Winchester ! 
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A BLOCKADE. 


I.—PRELIMIN ARIES. 


WE in India have been told more than once by self-constituted 
prophets in our midst that we might as well be living in a neutral 
country. We have heard the Cassandra cry ‘What is India 
doing ?’ that with variations has been heard in every war since 
(and before) the Athenian Ecclesia ostracised its unsuccessful 
generals. Possibly we might with advantage have paid more heed 
to some of these ‘ Sir Oracles ’ but 


‘Prophets have honour all over the earth, 
Except in the village where they were born, 

Where such as knew them boys from birth, 
Nature-ally hold ’em in scorn... . 

But O, ’tis won’erful good for the Prophet !’ 


This is not the place for criticism of the measures adopted in 
India to help on the war, but probably few of the enemies, or of the 
friends, of the Government of India realise the fact that it is hardly 
possible to mention any period of more than three months in which 
India has not been engaged in wars of her own. . 

Some of these have seemed of small importance, some would 
have been considered worthy of a medal in the old days, but all 
have helped to dispel, or ward off, the menace, which, from the 
autumn of 1914, has hung like a thundercloud over the North-West 
Frontier. In the June furnace of Waziristan valleys, on the shade- 
less hills of Baluchistan, through the stifling summer of the Peshawar 
valley, where the barren mountains catch up the heat of the dying 
day and hurl it back again through the smothering night, men of 
the-old regular battalions, of the Territorials, and of the Indian Army 
have added lustre to the colours of famous regiments. The results 
of their work can be appreciated only by a few; historians of the 
Great War will dismiss in a page or two the tale of their fights; 
but, if the safety, honour, and welfare of the Indian Empire be not 
considered a small thing, theirs has been no unworthy part. 

On the Mohmand border trouble broke out in the spring of 1915, 
and continued intermittently until the summer of 1917. In spite 
of the comparative ease with which, both in 1898 and 1908, columns 
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penetrated far into their country, the Mohmands, as fighters, have 
few equals among Pathans. Though less numerous and perhaps 
less well armed than the Afridis, though without the wild savagery 
of the Mahsud, their tendency to religious fanaticism and the 
great influence of their mullahs make them at all times formidable 
enemies and uncertain friends. Now the main difficulty in frontier 
warfare is to induce the enemy to engage on a scale considerable 
enough to give a chance of inflicting such damage as will suffice to 
bring him to reason. 

As long as the back door into Afghanistan is open, the tribes 
can engage or not as they please, and if they do not please des- 
truction of property is the most that our columns can achieve. By 
our hold on the valleys of the Gomal, Tochi, and Kunman rivers 
and the Khyber Pass we can lock the back doors of Waziristan and 
of the Afridi Tirah. But the ‘Durand Line’ which elsewhere forms 
the actual boundary with Afghanistan is, where it runs through 
Mohmand country, only a paper frontier. Part of the tribe owes 
allegiance to the Amir, while part is under the Indian Political 
Department. Thus for the Mohmands there is always a way of 
escape. 

This fact of political geography, in addition to our desire not to 
increase our commitments more than necessary, is probably a 
reason why we made no attempt to harry the Mohmand in his lair. 
When the lashkars collected and came down to the low foot-hills on 
the Peshawar border we engaged them and inflicted very consider- 
able damage. But, as the victories were not followed up, this 
method of warfare proved indecisive. Raids were unchecked, 
and a good deal of trade and traffic passed between independent 
and British Territory. In order to hasten the tribe’s submission 
recourse was had to a blockade. 

The blockade, as & means of reducing a recalcitrant tribe to 
order, was not a new idea. It had been applied before with success 
to the Mahsuds. In their case it was maintained by patrols between 
posts established on their border. The geographical conformation 
of Mohmand country afforded a splendid opportunity for a new 
departure. 

The Mohmands lie in the triangle the sides of which are the Kabul 
and Swat rivers and the base the eastern hills of Afghanistan. 
The border of our administered territory cuts across the apex of 
this triangle, and the distance from Michni on the Kabul to Abazia 
on the Swat is only some sixteen miles. 
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This line was to be held by a chain of block-houses connected by 


a strong barbed-wire fence, and in front was to run a live wire 
worked from the canal head-works near Abazia. It was anticipated 
that in the face of such a formidable barrier all raiding and all 
Mohmand trade with British India would cease, and that the con- 
sequent financial loss would soon bring the tribe to a more sub- 
missive frame of mind. 


IIl.—Live Wrre. 


The live wire was a new experiment, and it was considered 
advisable to ‘ try it on the dog’ before bringing it into actual use, 
and running the risk of an ignominious breakdown. The lower 
Mohmands are largely what is known as do kora, that is to say 
they have two homes, one in a tribal territory and another in the 
Mohmand jagir in the Peshawar district. Consequently, there 
were still plenty of Mohmands in British territory and their chief 
men and other Pathan notables of Peshawar were invited to attend 
a demonstration of the awful results which would surely attend 
any attempt to play tricks with the new device. A sample stretch 
of wire was erected for the occasion. It was a brilliant and repre- 
sentative gathering ; generals were as silver in the days of Solomon, 
while to quote a rather coarse peeress of the eighteenth century, you 
couldn’t ‘spit out of the window without hitting’ a field-officer. 
C.S.I.’s, C.LE.’s, C.B.’s, C.R.A.’s, C.R.E.’s, jostled one another, 
while in the background was the hardly less distinguished audience 
of Pathans. 

With words befitting the solemnity of the occasion the ex- 
hibition, so to speak, was declared open. The speaker sat down, 
mopped his brow (it was the hot weather), the current was switched 
on, and the corpus vile experimenti, a goat, was led forth. It 
displayed little interest, but was willy-nilly driven on to the wire. 
It rubbed itself contemplatively against annihilation and resumed 
its interrupted grazing. Had the native audience known its Old 
Testament doubtless it would have quoted appreciatively the 
words of Elijah to the prophets of Baal. As it was its members 
displayed the usual apathy of their kind. Not so Nebuchadnezzar, 
who ordered the furnace to be heated unto seventy times. The 
victim was hurled again to destruction with the same lack of 
result, By this time those on whom responsibility rested were 


1 Pushtu for ‘two houses,’ 
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distinctly uncomfortable to the corresponding amusement of the 
‘irresponsible. 

The native element was still unmoved. Amid the smothered 
curses of the great and the hardly restrained hilarity of the small, 
a third attempt was made. Still the goat survived, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who had been getting redder and redder, called up the 
presiding genius. Those who were near enough caught fragments 
of explanation and apology. ‘Too much hair—hooves too—in- 
sulated, you see, sir.” ‘Umph, very bad management! Where’s 
the political agent ? Here, Meredith, got a murderer or two you 
can lend us? What’s that you say? Can’t be done? Umph, 
wouldn’t hurt the fellow half as much as getting hung! Didn’t 
hurt the goat much, eh?’ Then turning to the disgruntled 
sapper, ‘ get a dog, man, get a dog!’ 

There was an awkward gap of five minutes, but luckily a ‘ pi-dog ’ 
was forthcoming. The fresh victim realised his responsibility more 
fully. He was ushered up to the wire, touched it, and amid sighs 
of relief and murmurs of mingled laughter and applause, died—in 
triumphant vindication of the cause of applied science. 

In spite of the somewhat equivocal success of the public demon- 
stration, the Blockade Line came into being. The live wire was 
erected, the fencing put up, and the forty-six block-houses gar- 
risoned by their fifteen or twenty men, while among the troops on 
and behind the line there was interested speculation as to the 
probable amount of the nightly bag. Some obviously expected 
to wake up in the morning and find the wire festooned with 
Mohmands, and though others were more moderate in their 
estimates, very few, at any rate of the military, expected that the 
total casualties from electrocution would be less than a dozen in 
nearly a year. 

The attitude of the Pathan towards the manifestation of 
Western Science with which he is presented is mixed. He regards 
it on the one hand with a certain amount of scorn as being merely 
Feringhi trickery, and on the other hand with some awe as the 
work of powers which do not come within the range of his philosophy. 
When he endeavours to explain what he sees he follows the not 
unsound rule of proceeding from the known to the unknown. Two 
explanations of the ability of an aeroplane to stay aloft have been 
offered to the writer by Pathans who have only seen it in the air. 
A militia sepoy, who had noticed the sparkle of the propeller in the 
sun, surmised that, as the ultimate fate of shooting stars was 
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unknown to him, it was probable that the Sirkar collected them, 
and afterwards harnessed them to aeroplanes. 

The other theory, much more simple, was offered by a Wazir 
farmer. He was perfectly assured that the reason for an aeroplane’s 
stability was, of course, that it took with it a piece of Mother Earth 
to sit upon. Naturally therefore it was always on terra firma 
and did not fall. One and all they at first stoutly denied that 
there could be any human occupants of such machines, and the 
surprise and astonishment on the face of a Pathan gathering, when 
aeroplanes descended and officers well known to them emerged, 
was a@ sight worth seeing. 

The Mohmands were forewarned that they would have to cope 
with a new and, if tales were true, dangerous invention. The tribe 
as a whole is notorious for its gullible subservience to its religious 
teachers. They have before now charged to certain death from 
magazine rifles on the assurance of their mullahs that the bullets 
of the English would be turned to water. 

Undaunted by the failure of former prophecies to mature into 
facts the mullahs now declared that this new obstacle was merely a 
strand or two of wire, and not even barbed, and that, further, even 
supposing the devils of the Feringhis did live in it, they could do 
no harm to a true believer. Doubt was however unallayed, as 
observation in the meantime had confirmed the fatal effects of the 
wire on animals, There was nothing for it but for the mullahs 
to prove their words. To do them justice they are generally ready 
to attempt this, so presently a small band headed by a mullah crept 
down one dark night to the wire midway between two block-houses. 

Koran in hand, their leader strode boldly forward to the fence, 
touched it, and paid the penalty. He fell across the wire, and 
consternation reigned among his followers. 

However there seemed no danger in the sacred duty of recovering 
his body and giving it a martyr’s burial, so the foremost man 
leant down to pull him away. His hand touched the body, and he, 
too, fell dead. The extermination of the little band in the attempt 
to remove their leader’s corpse was prevented only by the arrival 
of a night patrol from the neighbouring block-house. On the sound 
of its approach the survivors fled, and in the morning the first 
victims of the wire were found as they lay, the Koran still clutched 
in the mullah’s hand. 

For some time after this disaster the Mohmands fought very shy 
of the wire; but presently the morning reports from the block- 
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houses came to contain now and then news of the cutting of the 
live wire and the fence behind. Complaints of such raids and loss 
of cattle from the villages became frequent, and let us draw a veil 
over the disappearance of commissariat bullocks from under the 
nose of half a brigade. 

It was evident that the Mohmands had access to more 
expert scientific advice than had been anticipated. It is astonish- 
ing how soon they learnt how to deal with electricity. They had 
insulated nippers and insulated sticks to cut and lift up the wire ; 
and, after the mullah incident, though parties frequently crossed 
and recrossed the line, casualties could be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. 

It is a fact that the general in command refused to take a bet 
of a hundred rupees that a small raiding gang could not get through 
and back again any night of the week. It is only fair to record that 
he protested vigorously that it was impossible, and eventually 
declared himself ready even to take a bet if the stakes were limited 
to five rupees. But then, as he himself said, he was no betting 
man, or of course—— 


TIl.—A Biocxape RunNER. 


' However, in spite of a few small and not very important raids 
(you cannot get many men or much loot through eight feet of 
barbed wire on a dark night with the chance of a patrol turning 
up at any moment), the blockade line justified itself. All trade 
between Peshawar district and Mohmand country stopped, and 
though the upper Mohmands, whose market is Jelalabad, did not 
feel this, the lower Mohraands, although the least to blame for the 
trouble, suffered considerable loss. 

Their trade in grain, hides, etc., with British territory was 
_ important to them, but permits to come and go by daylight across 

the line were granted only to approved persons, mostly with the 
purpose of finding out what the conditions were in Mohmand 
country. But every blockade produces its blockade runners. 

One day a visitor happened to find himself in that part of the 
line which was held by a British regiment. On leaving the fort 
after lunch, he heard his name called, and turning round saw 
behind the bars of the small lock-up the face of a havildar of his 
old corps, by name Kadir Khan. Much surprised, after the usual 
salutations he asked him the reason of his misfortune. 
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‘How should I know, sahib? God knows and probably also 
the political sahib by whose orders I am here. In God’s name, 
sahib, speak to him and get me released. You know it is nearly 
two months since I called upon you in Peshawar and my leave is 
nearly up.’ 

‘ But,’ said the visitor, ‘ you and I both know that it is not the 
custom of the political sahib to cast men into gaol without good 
cause.” After many protestations of innocence and ignorance the 
story came out. 

* You know, sahib, that my home is in tlaga1__I have a little 
land and a house in Pir Kiti. It is good land, but last year, when 
this foolish trouble started, the general sahib ordered that all crops 
up to the hills should be cut. 

‘My fields were not yet ripe then. The orders were perhaps 
given because of the disaster which befell the risala,? but any- 
way there was great loss. Have I not had compensation? True, 
the political sahib is a just man and has ordered compensation to be 
paid to loyal men. But you know that these matters move slowly 
and that many rupees must be paid to babus and such like before 
money passes. And how can I who am a havildar and bound by 
the Sirkar’s service find time to sit about an office? No, sahib, 
there has been no compensation yet. But what matter? Most 
of my line is behind the éar,5 and this year the crops are good 
and the price is good. You know Khan Gul, jemadar? He, too, 
suffered. But why am I in the havalat?* God knows, sahib. 
T have done nothing—may not a man who has a pass go across the 
line and visit his relations? Yes, of course I had a pass. The 
political sahib in consideration of my good service gave me one. 

‘Were there conditions attached ? What should I know of 
conditions, sahib? There was a pass and I went and came as need 
was. And now I am in the havalat. True, sahib, but does 
misfortune know the innocent from the guilty? But—you will 
not tell this tale to the other militia sahibs !—There was, now I 
remember, some small matter of a donkey or two and perhaps a 
camel, and a small, a very small, bag of wheat. Yes, I will tell - 
the whole tale. You know that there is a gora pultan® in these 
parts. A good regiment they are. The young men are smart and 
well built, obeying orders with swiftness. The sergeant sahibs are 

1 British territory. , 
* K. K. is probably referring to the occasion on which a cavalry regiment was 


ambushed in high crops. 
3 Wire. * Lock-up. 5 British regiment, 
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strong men—would we had some of them to lesson our recruits. 
They made me welcome because I too was of the army. Pushtu ? 
Nay, sahib, but I know a little Urdu. 

‘ There was great friendship between me and the men in number 
forty-four block-house, and because of the pass there was no ob- 
jection to my coming and going. My father’s sister’s son lives in 
Lahore Kiti across the tar, and I used to go and visit him. Gul 
Mir is a good man, and we used to talk long and I went back the 
way I came. On the third day I went again with a donkey. On 
it was my bedding, sahib, nothing else, I swear. But Gul Mir had 
many hides and some grain which could be sold at great profit in 
tlaga, and when I came back why should the sentry think there 
was more on the donkey than my bedding? We were all great 
friends. So two or three times in a week I came and went, some- 
times with two donkeys, sometimes with three. Once there was 
acamel. Yes, that was difficult; but because of friendship and 
my service suspicion was averted. A camel can carry as much as 
five donkeys ? Yes, sahib, that is true. 

‘ So it continued until a week ago, when one came to Pir Kiti 
and summoned me to the fort. There an officer of the pultan 
abused me much in English and flung me hither, saying it was the 
order of the political sahib. There was also much laughter. 

‘ Cannot you get me released, sahib? It wants but a week to 
the end of my leave, and you know it is four days’ journey. There 
will be trouble before the commanding officer sahib if I am late. 
You will try? I am greatly indebted. Pa makh khe de khah,' 
sahib.’ 

On his way back the visitor met Meredith, the political agent, 
in trouble with his car. The visitor's chauffeur was able to be of 
assistance, and the P.A. was grateful and more communicative than 
is the wont of his service. 

‘I saw a fellow I knew in the lock-up,’ the visitor said. ‘He 
said you’d put him there. I gather it was smuggling. His leave’s 
up in a day or two and he'll get it in the neck if he’s late. I knew 
him before. A very decent fellow. What's all the trouble ?’ 

Meredith laughed. ‘That chap? Kadir Khan, you mean ? 
The coolest thing ever heard. He came to me for a pass nearly a 
couple of months ago. Said he wanted to visit his relatives in 


Lahore Kiti. As he wasa havildar and had Grey’s recommendation | ; 


I gave it him. The other day I was over in those parts and asked 
1 Good-bye. 
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if they’d had many people passing through. I'd heard there was 
some smuggling going on. They said, No; only number forty-four 
had a great pal, a very decent fellow, who came and went a lot. I 
wandered up to forty-four and enquired, and found that Master 
Kadir Khan had been coming back with a regular transport corps 
laden with stuff. 

‘«« We didn’t think there was anything wrong, sir,” said the 
sergeant. “ He was a first-rate chap for a nigger.” 

‘I gather he’s all-but a member of the Sergeants’ Mess, he’s so 
popular. Anyway I jugged him, and he can stay there a day or 
two. Do him good. [ll let him out. Shan’t do anything to 
him, but I'll write Grey the story and he can twist his tail for him. 
But I’m going to see that he overstays his leave. Nerve! The 
blighter ! ’ 


IV.—Tse Enp or A CHAPTER. 


The line that winter was a peaceful place. The climate of the 
Peshawar valley in the cold weather is delightful ; bright days with 
a nip in the air, frosty nights which make a fire the thing of joy it is 
at ‘home, and the grand semicircle of distant snows beyond the 
barren foothills. The British regiments loved the line. They were 
free from the everlasting guard duties of Peshawar, bounds were 
liberal, and the life generally congenial. 

Regiments that had left Peshawar at the end of the hot weather, 
rotten with fever and thoroughly pulled down, came back in the 
spring as fit as after six months in England. The Indian troops 
were equally pleased, as it was counted as field service and they 
drew free rations. A sepoy will give a Scotchman points in the 
careful watch he keeps on the bawbees. 

You have to watch a Dogra to prevent him starving himself to 
save money. It was a time of peace, and, though beyond the wire 
sentries shot first and challenged afterwards, casualties were few 
and far between. The more or less well-disposed inhabitants of our 
side of the line profited by this delimitation of the area of hostilities. 
Thomas Atkins is prone to regard one ‘ blinkin’ Paythan’ as very 
like another, and in the early days when nerves were unattuned to 

the conditions of frontier life there were occasions when a habit of 
indiscriminate firing proved fatal to quite harmless villagers, 

In the spring the line was advanced a few hundred yards at the 
Michni end. This operation, though quite unimportant in itself 
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(there may have been a dozen enemy casualties, two privates were 
slightly wounded and a sepoy sat on a scorpion), marks in some 
ways the end of the chapter in frontier warfare. 

Up to twenty years ago the tribesmen were always definitely 
worse armed than we were. A few men had stolen British rifles, 
but the majority of their firearms were ancient Sniders, Brown 
Besses, and jazails, while probably seventy-five per cent. of any 
lashkar had nothing more formidable than old _horse-pistols, 
swords, and daggers. Our rifles and the mountain-gun, which had 
a most unfair propensity for appearing in unexpected and inac- 
cessible places, gave us a decided superiority. Of late years the 
position has been changing. Gulf gun-runners, local gunsmiths, 
and enterprising rifle thieves were responsible for a vast improve- 
ment in the armament of the tribes. 

Up to a year or two ago there is no doubt that in any encounter 
with the more important Pathan peoples we should have met 
opposition of a seriousness that would have made the Tirah seem 
an afternoon’s promenade. 

Now, again, the. pendulum has swung back in our direction. 
The machine-gun, mobile heavy artillery, armoured-cars, motor 
transport, and, last but not least, the aeroplane have definitely 
established our superiority in material and placed it for ever beyond 
challenge. In April 1917 all these modern appliances were 
employed together for the first time. Behind were howitzers, 
farther up mountain-guns, while overhead aeroplanes spotted for 
both and reported by wireless. 

&5% With the firing line were machine-guns, and on the lower ridges 
of one flank armoured-cars scurried about like distracted beetles. 
It was freely said that from the point of view of the infantry it 
was a pleasant little scrap spoilt; but as seen from the hills by the 
Mohmand lashkar it was a display which gave them furiously to 
think. 

That night the sandbag sangars on the site of the new block- 
houses were occupied by the men, Pathans all, of a composite , 
militia and constabulary force who had spent the day with pick 
and shovel behind the protecting line of British infantry. They 
had had leisure to watch everything, and having, like every Pathan, 
one eye on their service with the Sirkar and one on the not remote 
possibility of being some day on the other side, their remarks were 
an ingenuous mixture of admiration and dismay. 

It was a wakeful night, as it was quite on the cards that the 
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Mohmands under cover of darkness would attempt to rush one of 
the half-finished sangars, and so prove that in spite of devilish 
Feringhi inventions man to man they were as good as ever. 

However there was nothing more formidable than intermittent 
sniping, save when a minute’s rapid fire from a sangar showed 
that some piece of abuse from a Mohmand across the nullah had 
touched a raw spot in his brothers who had taken the ‘ dung of 
the donkey of anti-Christ’ (as a mullah once styled the British- 
Indian rupee), and were fighting against him. There was plenty of 
leisure for discussing the events of the day. It was an old grey- 
bearded subadar of a famous militia corps who gave utterance to 
the general sentiment. 

‘Sahib, what new kind of war is this? I have seen many 
wars, with Afridis, Mohmands, even with my own tribe, and affairs 
without number against raiders. I left Landi Kotal with the 
rear-guard when the Sirkar’s forces gave up the Khyber to the 
Afridis. I also helped to win it back. But this kind of war I have 
never seen. Then we fought on equal terms, each man with his 
rifle, and if we had the little guns, that was nothing. 

‘ Even now in the Militia we do not use machine-guns when we 
go out after raiders. That is war, sahib. The man who is good 
with his rifle wins. But now what is this? The very heavens 
have eyes and the hawat-jahaz1 looks down on the back of the 
men hidden in the rocks and tells the general sahib, and forthwith 
the guns shell that place. What can a man with only a rifle do ? 
And I have heard, too, that they drop bombs from above which slay 
two-, three-, fourscore men, wounding many others. 

‘The big guns throw shells into a village. Pouf, and half the 
wall falls down! What does each shell cost ? One hundred, two 
hundred rupees? A lac of rupees in an hour. The pay of how 
many regiments! And the motal-kats,? iron-covered, which 
go through nullahs and over hills and fire lacs of bullets in a 
minute. What are these Mohmands that you should use so many 
new and terrible things against them? Was it the Afridis now, 
there were reason. But with one regiment, or perhaps two, it 
could all be done, in good fashion, and with honour to all. For us 
who fight for the Sirkar it is all good, very good. But what use 
for an army any longer? A few men in airships, a few men in 
motal-kats and some guns. This is the end of war, sahib. 
There will be no profit and no glory in it any more.’ 


1 Aeroplanes, 2 Motor-cars. 
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The old man spoke unconsciously, as the Pathan to whom 
fighting is as the breath of life, but he spoke true. Tempora 
mutantur et nos mutamur in illis. There is no profit or glory in 
war as it is waged to-day, and the sooner this fact, which Western 
Europe is realising in such agony, is brought home to the tribes 
of the North-West Frontier, the sooner will there be peace within 
our borders. During the last year, on the Mohmand border, in 
Mahsud country, and on the hills of Baluchistan, the Pathan has 
tried to play the game of war as he knew it of old, and, much to his 
surprise and annoyance, has found himself up against a new 
generation who play the game by different and far more objection- 
able rules. 

He is now engaged in several different places in licking his 
wounds and meditating, profitably we hope, on what he has seen. 
He is not quick at absorbing new situations and the process of 
realisation may be slow, but if little by little it should penetrate 
his thick brain that war, as waged by modern methods, scientifically, 
is not @ game worth the candle, then those who saw the armoured- 
cars and aeroplanes go into action at Michni were looking upon a 
red-letter event in the history of India. 

MILITIAMAN. 
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A sHorT while ago the writer of this article came across a copy 
of the first edition of William Hone’s ‘ Year Book’ in one of the 
outside shelves of an old bookseller’s shop. Associating the 
volume with the name of Charles Lamb, he purchased it. The 
purchase paid for itself, not only by the rich store of antiquarian 
lore that its pages revealed, but also by the delightful Hliana 
with which it is interspersed. Original pieces by Lamb are few, 
but there are frequent appreciative references in it to the great 
humorist. The ‘ Year Book’ provided such delightful browsing 
that searching enquiries after the ‘Every Day Book’ and the 
‘Table Book’ were prosecuted, until eventually the complete 
set was secured. The whole series is of entrancing interest, more 
especially to the student of bygone London, to whom the quaint 
cuts, with which it is so liberally illustrated, should prove a veritable 
revelation. To the Elia enthusiast it is of no lesser value. The 
‘Every Day Book’ and the ‘Table Book’ are very mines of 
Eliana. The ore, however, is not wholly free-milling. Indeed, of 
so refractory a nature is it, owing to its pseudonymous character, 
that much of the rare metal has evaded the treatment of a long 
succession of scholarly editors. The tailings left by these, how- 
ever, may still be induced to yield up some of their treasure to 
methods of extraction that are based upon principles involving 
loving care and keen investigation. It is owing to the exercise 
of such processes that the writer has been enabled to add the 
present chapter to the Bibliography of Charles Lamb. 

It is a chapter that might well be entitled ‘ Gaston,’ as it is 
above this pseudonym that the fragments appear. They are all 
culled from the ‘Table Book,’ which appears to be the only part 
of the series to which ‘Gaston’ contributed. The references and 
titles of the various papers are as follow : 


Vol. 1. Page 241/121. ‘The Barber.’ 
», 403/202. ‘Lines to a Barrel Organ.’ 
», 371/600. ‘ Memorials of John Keats.’ 
», 436/632. ‘ Antiquarian Memorandum. Chair at 
Page’s Lock.’ 


The two numbers in the page column refer to the original 
edition of 1827, and to William Tegg’s one-volume edition of 1878 
respectively. Each piece will be transcribed here in the order 
of publication, with a synopsis of whatéver internal evidence can 
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be strained out of it; while at the conclusion of the whole an 
attempt will be made to weave these synopses into such a pre- 
sentment of ‘ Gaston ’ as should leave us in little doubt as to his 
identity. 









Tue BaRBER. 
For the Table Book. 


Barbers are distinguished by peculiarities appertaining to no 
other class of men. They have a caste, and are a race of themgelves. 
The members of this ancient and gentle profession—-foul befall the 
libeller who shall designate it a trade—are mild, peaceable, cheerful, 
polite and communicative. They mingle with no cabal, have no 
interest in factions, are ‘open to all parties, and influenced by 
none’; and they have a good, kind, or civil word for everybody. 
The cheerful morning salutation of one of these cleanly, respectable 
persons is a ‘handsell’ for the pleasures of the day; serenity 
is in its tone, and comfort glances from its accompanying smile. § mow 
Their small, cool, clean, and sparingly-furnished shops, with sanded § won 
floor and towelled walls, relieved by the white-painted, well-scoured 9 almo 
shelves, scantily adorned with the various implements of their J so ne 
art, denote the snug system of economy which characterises the §j lose | 
owners. Here, only, is the looking-glass not an emblem of vanity: 9 digit; 
it is placed to reflect, and not to flatter. You seat yourself in the T 
lowly, antique chair, worn smooth by the backs of half a century § a ma 
of beard-owners, and instantly feel a full repose from fatigue of § with 
body and mind. You find yourself in attentive and gentle hands, § of th 
and are persuaded that no man can be in collision with his shaver J and 
or hair-dresser. The very operation tends to set you on better J régim 
terms with yourself: and your barber hath not in his constitution ff old F; 
the slightest element of difference. The adjustment of a curl, J Isita 
the clipping of a lock, the trimming of a whisker, (that much- § they a 
cherished and highly-valued adornment of the face,) are matters In 
of paramount importance to both parties—threads of sympathy §f obese. 
for the time, unbroken by the divesture of the thin, soft, ample § case y 
mantle, that enveloped you in its snowy folds while under his care. § fretfuh 
Who can entertain ill-humour, much less vent his spleen, while wrapt J and fi 
in the symbolic vestment ? The veriest churl is softened by the § his ste 
application of the warm emollient brush, and calmed into com- § He usu: 
placency by the light-handed hoverings of the comb and scissors. § withal. 
A smile, a compliment, a remark on the weather, a diffident, side- i 
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wind inquiry about politics, or the passing intelligence of the day, 
are tendered with that deference which is the most grateful as 
well as the handsomest demonstration of politeness. Should 
you, on sitting down, half-blushingly request him to cut off ‘ as 
large a lock as he can, merely,’ you assure him, ‘ that you may 
detect any future change in its colour,’ how skilfully he extracts, 
from your rather thin head of hair, a graceful, flowing lock, which 
self-love alone prevents you from doubting to have been grown 
by yourself: how p'easantly you contemplate, in idea, its glossiness 
from beneath the intended glass of the propitiatory locket. A 
web of delightful associations is thus woven ; and the care he takes 
to ‘make each particular hair to stand on end’ to your wishes, 
so as to let you know he surmises your destination, completes the 
charm.—We never hear of people cutting their throats in a barber’s 
shop, though the place is redolent of razors. No; the ensanguined 
spots that occasionally besmirch the whiteness of the revolving . 
towel are from careless, unskilful, and opinionated individuals, who 
mow their own beards, or refuse to restrain their risibility. I 
wonder how any can usurp the province of the barber, (once an 
almost exclusive one,) and apply unskilful, or unpractised hands 
so near to the grand canal of life. For my own part, I would not 
lose the daily elevation of my tender nose, by the velvet-tipped 
digits of my barber—no, not for an independence ! 

The genuine barber is usually (like his razors) well-tempered ; 
@ man unvisited by care; combining a somewhat hasty assiduity 
with an easy and respectful manner. He exhibits the best part 
of the character of a Frenchman—an uniform exterior suavity, 
and politesse. He seems a faded nobleman, or émigré of the old 
régime. And surely if the souls of men transmigrate, those of the 
old French noblesse seek the congenial soil of the barber’s bosom ! 
Is it a degradation of worthy and untroubled spirits, to imagine that 
they animate the bodies of the harmless and unsophisticated ? 

In person the barber usually inclines to the portly ; but is rarely 
obese. His is that agreeable plumpness betokening the man at 
ease with himself and the world—and the utter absence of that 
fretfulness ascribed to leanness. Nor do his comely proportions 
and fleshiness make leaden the heels, or lessen the elasticity of 
his step, or transmute his feathery lightness of hand to heaviness. 


- | He usually wears powder, for it looks respectable, and is professional 
. J withal. The last of the almost forgotten and quite despised race 


of pigtails, once proudly cherished by all ranks—now proscribed, 
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banished, or, if at all seen, diminished in stateliness and bulk, 
‘shorn of its fair proportions,’—lingers fondly with its former 
nurturer; the neat-combed even-clipped hairs, encased in their 
tight swathe of black ribbon, topped by an airy bow, nestle in the 
well-clothed neck of the modern barber. Yet why do I call him 
modern? ‘True, he lives in our, but he belongs to former times, 
of which he is the remembrancer and historian—the days of bags, 










































* queues, clubs, and periwigs, when a halo of powder, pomatum, t 
and frizzed curls encircled the heads of our ancestors. That glory “ 
is departed; the brisk and agile tonsor, once the genius of the n 
toilet, no longer directs, with the precision of a cannoneer, rapid t] 
discharges of scented atoms against bristling batteries of his own fl 
creation. ‘The barber’s occupation’s gone,’ with all the ‘ pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious wigs ! ’ ie 

Methinks I detect some unfledged reader, upon whose head co 

of hair the sun of the eighteenth century never shone, glancing m 

his ‘mind’s eye’ to one of the more recent and fashionable gle 
professors of the art of ‘ ciseaurie ~—one of the chemical perfumers, wl 
or self-esteemed practitioners of the present day, in search of an nig 
exemplification of my description—he is at fault. Though po 
he may deem Truefit or Macalpine models of skill, and therefore the 
of description, I must tell him I recognise none such. I speak of i 
of the last generation, (between which and the present, Ross, and up 

Taylor of Whitechapel, are the connecting links,) the last remnant con 
of whom haunt the solitary, well-paved, silent corners, and less the 

frequented streets of London—whose windows exhibit no waxen refr 
busts, bepainted and bedizened in fancy dresses and flaunting the: 
feathers, but one or two ‘ old original’ blocks or dummies, crowned But 
with sober-looking, respectable, stiff-buckled, brown wigs, such tlen 
as our late venerable monarch used to wear. There is an aboriginal 9 nit) 
wigmaker’s shop at the corner of an inn-yard in Bishopsgate Street ; heat 
a ‘repository’ of hair; the window of which is full of these § ino, 
primitive caxons, all of a sober brown, or simpler flaxen, with an no st 
occasional contrast of rusty black, forming, as it were, a finis to bestc 
the bygone fashion. Had our first forefather, Adam, been bald, BF of ,,, 
he could not have worn a more simply artificial imitation of nature J gir o; 
than one of these wigs—so frank, so sincere, and so warm an apology Hf and } 
for want of hair, scorning to deceive the observer, or to crown the migea 
veteran head with adolescent curls. The ancient wig, whether § smij, 
@ simple scratch, a plain bob, or a splendid periwig, was one which Tt 





a man might modestly hold on one hand, while with the other he 
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wiped his bald pate ;-but with what grace could a modern wig- 
wearer dismount a specific deception, an elaborate imitation of 
natural curls to exhibit a hairless scalp? It would be either a 
censure on his vanity, or a sarcasm on his otherwise unknown 
deficiency. The old wig, on the contrary, was a plain acknow- 
ledgment of want of hair; avowing.the comfort, or the incon- 
venience, (as it might happen,) with an independent indifference 
to mirth or pity ; and forming a decent covering to the head that 
sought not to become either a decoration or deceit. Peace to the 
manes of the primitive artificers of human hair—the true skull- 
thatchers—the architects of towering toupees—the engineers of 
flowing periwigs ! 

The wig-makers (as they still denominate themselves) in Lincoln’s 
Inn and the Temple, are quite of the ‘old school.’ Their shady, 
cool, cleanly, classic recesses, where embryo ‘chancellors have been 
measured for their initiatory forensic wigs; where the powdered 
glories of the bench have ofttimes received a re-revivification ; 
where some ‘ old Bencher ’ still resorts, in his undress, to have his 
nightly growth of beard shaven by the ‘ particular razor’; these 
powdered-scented nooks, these legal dressing-closets seem, like 
the ‘ statutes at large’ to resist, tacitly but effectually, the progress 
of innovation. They are like the old law offices, which are scattered 
up and down in various corners of the intricate maze of ‘ courts,’ 
constituting the ‘Temple ’—unchangeable by time; except when 
the hand of death removes some old tenant at will, who has been 
refreshed by the cool-borne breezes from the river, or soothed by 
the restless monotony of the plashing fountain, ‘ sixty years since.’— 
But I grow serious.—The barber possesses that distinction of gen- 
tleness, a soft and white hand, of genial and equable temperature, 
neither falling to the ‘ zero’ of chilliness, nor rising to the ‘ fever 
heat’ of perspiration, but usually lingering at ‘blood heat.’ I 
know not if any one ever shook hands with his barber’; there needs 
no such outward demonstration of goodwill; no grip, like that we 
bestow upon an old friend returned after a long absence by way 
of rivet, as it were, to that link in the chain of friendship. His 
air of courtesy keeps a good understanding floating between him 
and his customers, which, if ruffled by a hasty departure, or dis- 
migsal, is revived the next day by the sunlight of his morning 
smile ! 

The barber’s hand is unlike that of any other soft hand: it 
is not flabby, like that of a sensualist ; nor arid, and thin, like a 
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student’s; nor dead white, like that of a delicate female; but it 
is naturally warm, of a glowing transparent colour, and of a cushiony, 
elastic softness. Beneath its conciliatory touch, as it prepares 
the skin for the sweeping course of the razor, and its gentle pressure, 
as it inclines the head to either side, to aid the operation of the 
scissors, @ man may sit for hours, and feel no weariness. Happy 
must be he who lived in the days of long, or full-dressed hair, and 
resigned himself for a full hour to the passive luxury of hair-dressing ! 
A morning’s toilette—(for a gentleman, I mean ; being a bachelor, 
I am uninitiated in the arcana of a lady’s dressing-room)—a 
morning’s toilette in those days was indeed an important part 
of the ‘ business of life’; there were the curling-irons, the comb, 
the pomatum, the powder-puff, the powder-knife, the mask, and 
a dozen other requisites to complete the elaborate process that 
perfected that mysterious ‘ frappant, or tintinabulant appendage’ 
to the back part of the head. Oh! it must have been a luxury— 
a delight surpassing the famed baths and cosmetics of the east. 

I have said that the barber is a gentleman ; if not in so many 
words, I have at least pointed out that distinguishing trait in him. 
He is also a humane man ; his occupation of torturing hairs leaves 
him neither leisure nor disposition to torture ought else. He 
looks as respectable as he is ; and he is void of any appearance of 
deceit or cunning. There is less of personality or egotism about 
him than mankind in general : though he possesses an idiosyncrasy, 
it is that of his class, not of himself. As he sits, patiently renovating 
some dilapidated peruke, or perseveringly presides over the develop- 
ment of grace in some intractable bush of hair, or stands at his own 
threshold, in the cleanly pride of white apron and hose, lustrous 
shoes, and exemplary jacket, with that studied yet seeming dis- 
arrangement of hair, as though subduing, as far as consistent 
with propriety, the visible appearance of technical skill—as he 
thus, untired, goes the never-varying round of his pleasant occupa- 
tion, and active leisure, time seems to pass unheeded, and the 
wheel of chance, scattering fragments of circumstance from the 
rock of destiny, continues its relentless and unremittent revolution, 
unnoticed by him. He hears not the roar of the fearful engine, 
the groans and sighs of despair, or the wild laugh of exultation, 
produced by its mighty working. All is remote, strange, and 
intricate, and belongs not to him to know. He dwells in an area 
of peace—a magic circle whose area might be cognac by his 
obsolete —— 
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Nor does the character of the barber vary in other countries. 
He seems to flourish in unobtrusive prosperity all the world over. 
In the east, the clime most congenial to his avocations, the 
voluminous beard makes up for the deficiency of the ever-turbaned, 
close-shorn skull, and he exhibits the triumph of his skill in its 
most special department. Transport an English barber to 
Samarcand, or Ispahan, and, saving the language he would feel 
quite at home. Here he reads the newspaper and, unless any part 
is contradicted by his customers, he believes it all ; it is his oracle. 
At Constantinople the chief eunuch would confide to him the 
secrets of the seraglio as if he were a genuine disciple of Mahomet ; 
and with as right good will as ever old ‘ gossip’ vented a bit of 
scandal with unconstrained volubility of tongue. He would listen 
to, aye and put faith in, the relations of the coffee-house story- 
tellers who came to have their beards trimmed, and repaid him 
with one of their inventions for his trouble. What a dissection 
would a barber’s brain afford, could we but discern the mine of 
latent feuds and conspiracies laid up there in coil, by their spleenful 
and mischievous inventors. I would that I could unpack the 
hoarded venom, all hurtless in that ‘ cool grot’ as destructive stores 
are deposited in an arsenal, where light and heat never come. 
His mind admits no spark of malice to fire the train of jealousy, 
or explode the ammunition of petty strife ; and it were well for the 
world and society, if the intrigue and spite of its inhabitants could 
be poured, like the ‘ cursed juice of Hebenon,’ into his ever-open 
ear, and buried for ever in the oblivious chambers of his brain. 
Vast as the caverned ear of Dionysius the tyrant, his contains in its 
labyrinthine recesses the collected scandal of neighbourhoods, the 
chatter of households, and even the crooked policy of courts; but 
all is decomposed and neutralised there. It is the very quantity 
of this freight of plot and detraction that renders him so harmless. 
It is as ballast to the sails of his judgment. He mixes in no 
conspiracy, domestic or public. The foulest treason would remain 
‘ pure in the last recesses of his mind.’ He knows not of, cares not 
for, feels no interest in all this material of wickedness, any more 
than the unconscious paper that bears on its lettered forehead the 
‘sixth edition’ of a bulletin. 

Amiable, contented, respected race!—I exclaim with Figaro, 


‘Oh, that I were a happy barber!’ 
GaAsTON. 
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This scarcely calls for comment; still, in order to render the 
summing up as conclusive as possible, let us adhere to the plan 
as outlined above. To commence with, ‘Gaston’ gives us some 
indication as to his age in his humorously supercilious reference 
to ‘some unfledged reader, upon whose head of hair the sun of 
the eighteenth century never shone... .’ From which it may 
be assumed that his memories carried him back with ease into 
the eighteenth century. Let us put him down then as being of 
middle age. The familiarity of his references to various places 
in the Metropolis pronounce him at once a Londoner with especial 
leanings towards the Temple. He is moreover a devotee of 
‘ Antiquity, thou wondrous charm!’ The most striking piece 
of evidence contained in this essay, however, is to be found in the 
phrase ‘. . ., sixty years since’ in the Temple paragraph. This 
is undoubtedly an allusion to the recent death of his old friend 
Randall Norris, of the Temple staff, who for sixty years had been 
the close friend of the Lambs. Writing to Wordsworth on 
January 22, 1830, Charles Lamb says, ‘Knew you old Norris 
of the Temple, sixty years our’s and our father’s friend?’ We 
know how deeply he was affected by the loss of this friend; and 
this reference by ‘ Gaston ’ was written in the middle of that period 
punctuated by his letter to Crabb Robinson of January 1826, and 
the publication of the same with slight alterations in the ‘ Table 
Book’ dated February 1827. ‘ Being a bachelor’ is also of bio- 
graphical significance. 

In style this essay is essentially Elian, and in delicacy of humour 
and fanciful conception it can vie with the majority of the ‘ Essays 
of Elia.’ It certainly excels anything hitherto attributed to Sydney 
Smith, the recognised arch-imitator of Lamb. Perhaps the finest 
passage is that commencing ‘as he thus, untired, goes the never- 
varying round...’ and culminating in the exquisite conceit, 
‘He dwells in an area of peace—a magic circle whose area might 
be described by his obsolete sign-pole ! ’ 

If ‘The Barber’ be indeed by Charles Lamb, it may be con- 
sidered as a companion to the essay entitled ‘On the Melancholy 
of Tailors,’ contributed by Lamb to The Champion in 1814. There 
can be little doubt that the note appended to the latter formed the 
embryo of ‘ The Barber,’ and as it is practically an epitome of this 
essay, it is here transcribed in full : 


‘Having incidentally mentioned the barber, in a comparison 
of professional temperaments, I hope no other trade will take 
offence, or look upon it as an incivility done to them, if I say, 
that in courtesy, humanity, and all the conversational and social 
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graces which “ gladden life,” I esteem no profession comparable 
to his. Indeed so great is the good-will which I bear to this useful 
and agreeable body of men, that, residing in one of the Inns of 
Court (where the best specimens of them are to be found, except 
perhaps at the universities) there are seven of them to whom I 
am personally known, and who never pass me without the com- 
pliment of the hat on either side. My truly polite and urbane 
friend, Mr. A——m, of Flower-de-luce Court, in Fleet Street, will 
forgive my mention of him in particular. I can truly say, that I 
never spent a quarter of an hour under his hands without deriving 
some profit from the agreeable discussions, which are always going 
on there.’ | 


Mr. A——m doubtless was that same barber for whom, during 
a ten weeks’ stay at Dalston, in 1816, Lamb used to testify his 
allegiance by walking in every morning to be shaved. 

The ‘ Lines to a Barrel Organ’ seem to bear the mark of Lamb, 
if not of Lamb at his best. Verse was not his most perfect vehicle. 
The writer throws off many delightful fancies for comparisons, 
and carelessly snatching at rhymes to fill them out, often slips 
into a cheerful jingle. The attribution of the poem to Lamb 
would be of importance if only on account of its length—eighty- 
four lines. Among the collected poems there are only four 
which exceed this in length and one of approximately the same 
number of lines. It will be sufficient to quote the first sixteen 
in this case. 


Lines TO A BARREL ORGAN. 
For the Table Book. 


How many thoughts from thee I cull, 
Music’s humblest vehicle ! 

From thy caravan of sounds, 
Constant in its daily rounds, 

Some such pleasure do I find 

As when, borne upon the wind, 

The well-known ‘ bewilder’d chimes’ 
Plaintively recall those times, 

(Long since lost in sorrow’s shade,) 
When, in some sequester’d glade, 
Their simple, stammering tongues would try 
Some heart-moving melody. 
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Oldest musical delight 

Of my boyish days! the sight 

Or sound of thee would charm my feet, 
And make my joy of heart complete. 


It is a sarcophagus of harmony—it is 
Orpheus’ casket, guarded by 
A swain who lives by what he earns 
From the music which he churns. 


It is ‘a melodious mill ’—its tunes ‘like the parrot’s lore’ 
repeated by rote, ‘ to skilless touch obedient’: a cage 


Behind whose gilded bars the nest 
Of unfledged melodies is hid. 


It is a ‘bondage house of song’ wherein ‘immortal harmonies 
do groan’ as ‘a vulture preys upon their pangs’ while his claw 
turns the wheel. 

Finally old affection prevails, and Gaston appends his signature 
to the concluding quatrain : 


Honest and despised thing, 

To thy memory I cling. 

Spite of all thy faults, I own 

I love thy ‘ old, familiar’ tone. 


In spite of the difference of subjects, no discerning reader 
could fail to recognise in this, evidence of the same imagination 
which informs ‘ Lines on an infant dying as soon as born.’ ‘ Be- 
wildered chimes,’ line seven, is a phrase which appears to have 
impressed Lamb. It is from Wordsworth’s ‘The Fountain, a 
conversation’; the passage in which it occurs being quoted by 
Lamb more fully in ‘ All Fools’ Day.’ The only other evidence 
furnished by these verses is contained in the lines : 


‘. . . those times 
(Long since lost in sorrow’s shade.)’ 


Which of our humorists would be likely to review his early 
years through a deeper shade of sorrow than Charles Lamb ? 
Gaston felt this intervening shadow, and we know that Lamb’s 
whole manhood was thus enveloped. 

There is something very suggestive of Sir Thomas Browne 
permeating the whole of this poem, and it is not improbable that 
the subject suggested itself to the author’s mind after reading 
that passage in the ‘Urn Burial’ in which Sir Thomas confesses 
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that he derives pleasure even from the music of a hurdy-gurdy. 
Lamb was exceedingly fond of Sir Thomas Browne’s writings, 
which exercised some considerable influence over his style. 


MEMORIALS OF JOHN KzatTs. 
To the Editor. | 


Srr,—The anecdote of Keats, which appeared in a late number 
of your Table Book, recalled his image to my ‘ mind’s eye’ as 
vividly, through the tear of regret, as the long-buried pictures 
on the walls of Pompeii appear when water is thrown over them ; 
and I turned to reperuse the written record of my feelings, at hearing 
him spoken of a few months since. These lines I trouble you with, 
thinking they may gratify the feelings of some one of his friends, and 
trusting their homeliness may be pardoned for the sake of the 
feeling which dictated them. 

I should also be glad of this opportunity to express the wishes 
of many of his admirers for a portrait of Keats. There are two 
in existence: one, a spirited profile sketch by Haydon; the other, 
a beautiful miniature by his friend Severn; but neither have 
been engraved. Mr. Severn’s return to England will probably 
produce some memorial of his ‘ span of life,’ and a more satisfactory 
account of his last moments than can be gleaned from report. 
The opportunity that would thus be afforded of giving to the world 
the posthumous remains of his genius, will, it is to be hoped, not 
be neglected. Such a volume would be incomplete without a 
portrait ; which, if seen by the most prejudiced of his literary 
opponents, would turn the laugh of contempt into a look of thought- 
ful regret. Hoping my rhymes will not frustrate my wishes, 
I remain, Sir, 

Your obliged correspondent, 
and humble, servant, 
Sept. 13, 1827. GasTON. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS LINES, SUGGESTED BY SOME THOUGHTS AND 
RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN KEATS, THE POET. 


Thy name, dear Keats, is not forgotten quite 
E’en in this dreary pause—Fame’s dark twilight— 
The space betwixt death’s starry-vaulted sky, 
And the bright dawn of immortality. 
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That time when tear and elegy lie cold 
Upon the barren tomb, and ere enrolled 
Thy name upon the list of honoured men, 


In the world’s volume writ with History’s lasting pen. 


No! there are some who in their bosom’s haven 
Cherish thy mem’ry—on whose hearts are graven 
The living recollections of thy worth— 

Thy frank sincerity, thine ardent mirth ; 

That nobleness of spirit, so allied 

To those high qualities it quick descried 

Tn others’ natures, that by sympathies 

It knit with them in friendship’s strongest ties— 
Th’ enthusiasm which thy soul pervaded— 

The deep poetic feeling, which invaded 

The narrow channel of thy stream of life ; 

And wrought therein consuming, inward strife.— 
All these and other kindred excellencies — 

Do those who knew thee dwell upon, and thence is 
Derived a cordial, fresh remembrance _ ; 
Of thee, as though thou wert but in a trance. 


I, too, can think of thee, with friendship’s glow, 
Who but at distance only didst thee know ; 
And oft thy gentle form flits past my sight 

In transient day dreams, and a tranquil light, 
Like that of warm Italian skies, comes o’er 

My sorrowing heart—I feel thou art no more— 
Those mild pure skies thou long’st to look upon, 
. Till friends, in kindness, bade thee oft ‘ Begone 
To that more genial clime, and breathe the air 
Of southern shores; thy wasted strength repair,’ 
Then all the Patriot burst upon thy soul ; 

Thy love of country made thee shun the goal 
(As thou prophetically felt ’*twould be,) 

Of thy last pilgrimage. Thou crossed the sea, 
Leaving thy heart and hopes in England here 
And went as doth a corpse upon its bier! 


Still do I see thee on the river’s strand 
Take thy last step upon thy native land— 
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Still feel the last kind pressure of thy hand. 

A calm dejection in thy youthful face, 

To which e’en sickness lent a tender grace— 

A hectic gloom—the sacrificial flower, 

Which marks th’ approach of Death’s all-withering power. 


Oft do my thoughts keep vigils at thy tomb 
Across the sea, beneath the walls of Rome ; 

And even now a tear will find its way, 

Heralding pensive thoughts which thither stray.— 
How must they mourn who feel what I but know ? 
What can assuage their poignancy of woe, 

If I, a stranger, (save that I had been 

Where thou wast, and thy gentleness had seen,) 
Now feel mild sorrow and a welcome sadness 

As then I felt, whene’er I saw thee, gladness ?— 
Mine was a friendship all upon one side ; 

Thou knewest me by name and naught beside. 

In humble station, I but shar’d the smile : 
Of which some trivial thought might thee beguile ! 
Happy in that—proud but to hear thy voice 
Accost me: inwardly did I rejoice 

To gain a word from thee, and if a thought 
Stray’d into utterance, quick the words I caught. 
I laid in wait to catch a glimpse of thee, 

And planned where’er thou wert that I might be. 


I look’d on thee as a superior being, 

Whom I felt sweet content in merely seeing. 

With thy fine qualities I stored my mind ; 

And now thou’rt gone, their mem’ry stays behind, 
Mixt admiration fills my heart, nor can : 
I tell which most to love—the Poet or the Man. 


November 1826. GASTON. 


This letter and poem are of exceptional interest as throwing 
some light upon Lamb’s attitude towards Keats and his poetry, 
which hitherto had not been at all clear. The little we did 
know concerning this attitude was that although he was an emphatic 
admirer of Keats’ poetry, he could in no wise be called an intimate 
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friend of the poet. This fits in admirably with what Gaston has 
to tell us. 


‘If I a stranger (save that I had been 
Where thou wast... )’ 


possibly refers to a meeting of Lamb, Keats and Leigh Hunt which 
took place at the house of Haydon the painter in 1817. There 
appear to be, in the opening paragraph of the letter covering 
these verses, traces of the same hand that wrote to Coleridge in 
June 1796, ‘I love my sonnets . . . the reflected images of my 
own feelings. ...I love my own feelings; they are-dear to 
memory, though they now and then wake a sigh or tear.’ There 
is also traceable here a resemblance of thought and expression to 
another of Lamb’s especial favourites—William Drummond of 
Hawthornden. Compare the lines: 


‘Thy name upon the list of honoured men, 
In the world’s volume writ with History’s lasting pen.’ 


with the sonnet by the latter, commencing : 
‘ Of this fair volume which we world do name.’ 


The incident referred to as prompting this letter is of sufficient 
interest to claim transcription here. It concludes the editorial 
note on ‘ Groves’ on page 810/405, where it is related thus : 


‘ Winding southwardly from the Heath, there is a charming 
little grove in Well Walk, with a bench at the end; whereon I 
last saw poor Keats, the poet of the “ Pot of Basil,” sitting and 
sobbing his dying breath into a handkerchief,—gleaning parting 
looks towards the quiet landscape he had delighted in—musing, as 
in his ode to a nightingale.’ 


Here is the concluding transcript. 


ANTIQUARIAN MEMORANDUM. 


For the Table Book.—Chair at Page’s Lock. 


At a little alehouse on the Lea, near Hoddesdon, called ‘ Page’s 
Lock,’ there is a curious antique chair of oak, richly carved. It 
has a high, narrow back inlaid with cane, and had a seat of the 
same, which last is replaced by the more durable substitute of oak. 
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The framework is beautifully carved in foliage, and the top rail 
of the back, as also the front rail between the legs, have the imperial 
crown in the centre. The supports of the back are twisted pillars, 
surmounted with crowns, by way of knobs, and the fore-legs are 
shaped like beasts’ paws. 

The date is generally supposed to be that of Elizabeth; and 
this is confirmed by the circumstance of the chairs in the long 
gallery of Hatfield-house, in Hertfordshire, being of similar con- 
struction, but without the crowns. The date of these latter chairs 
is unquestionably that of Elizabeth, who visited her treasurer, 
Burleigh, whose seat it was. The circumstance of the crowns being 
carved on the chair above-named, and their omission in those at 
Hatfield, would seem to imply a regal distinction, and we may fairly 
infer that it once formed part of the furniture of Queen Elizabeth’s 
hunting-lodge situate on Epping forest, not many miles from 


Hoddesdon. 
GASTON. 


= This memorandum, although the shortest of all the ‘Gaston’ 
pieces, is not devoid of evidence. The village of Hoddesdon is 
pretty centrally situated in Lamb’s Hertfordshire, and is within 


comfortable walking distance of Enfield, to which place the Lambs 
had moved at about the time of the appearance of these papers. 
Waltham Cross, concerning which Lamb (see Mr. E. V. Lucas’ 
edition) wrote a somewhat similar paragraph for the ‘Table 
Book’ (see page 857/843), is about the same distance from the 
latter place. Indeed, these may be regarded as two of Lamb’s 
typical rambles from Enfield. One of his friends describes Lamb’s 
walks as being measurable by pints (of ale). It must then have 
been in the course of one of these bacchanal surveys that he 
chanced upon the antique chair at Page’s Lock. 


Such then are the contributions of ‘Gaston’ to the ‘ Table 
Book.’ It remains now to see what manner of man was ‘ Gaston.’ 
The scanty biographical scraps extracted from the various pieces, 
roughly connected into some sort of sequence, give us the following 
description of him : 

‘Gaston ’ was a middle-aged bachelor at the time of the publica- 
tion of the ‘Table Book.’ He was a Londoner, reared in the 
Temple, where his great friend was an old gentleman who had 
resided there some sixty years. He was dearly fond of the Temple, 
with ‘ its river ’ and fountains, and its aged associations. Amongst 
his favourite authors appear to have been Sir Thomas Browne 
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and William Drummond of Hawthornden. He was of a sensitive 
' temperament and was easily moved to tears by the perusal of 
such of his poems as recorded the feelings inspired by a sorrow- 
clouded life. He was an enthusiastic admirer of the poems of 
Keats, an intimacy with whom he appears to regret not being able 
to claim, although he had been in his company. He was known 
to enjoy rambles into Hertfordshire about the year 1827, during 
oné of which, to quaff the foaming tankard, he entered an ale- 
house at the village of Hoddesdon, and encountered there the 
subject of a short antiquarian article. Above all he was an able 
writer of humorous essays and fanciful verse. 

Such was ‘ Gaston ’ as far as we can ascertain from an examin- 
ation of his writings. Does the character portrayed in this rough 
sketch fit any one of our great humorists, and if so, whom? Is 
it merely the parent to the thought that enswers ‘ Charles Lamb ’ ? 
To render the evidence more conclusive, add to this similarity the 
fact that all that Gaston wrote bears the unmistakable impress 
of Elia’s style: And one thing more. In most of these contribu- 
tions will be found employed phrases from Elia between inverted 
commas: a characteristic trick of Lamb’s when writing under 
an assumed identity, as if to heighten the deception, -by implying 
that the writer would disdain to quote himself. It now rests 
with the discerning reader to judge for himself whether or not the 


‘Gaston’ papers are to constitute an integral chapter in the 
Bibliography of Charles Lamb; and, if such should be the case, 
it is to be hoped that some enterprising publisher will be induced 
to republish ‘ Hone’s Books’ so as to facilitate further gleanings. 


Joun M. TurRNBULL. 
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‘WANTED! QUARMIN TAY!’ 
BY W. H. ADAMS. 


THE Foreman of Works to whom the Government had entrusted 
the building of the Rest House, had placed it, with the idea of 
shade and shelter, in the centre of a great grove of cocoa-nuts, merely 
cutting down enough of the trees for his purpose. Consequently 
the little building resembled the Witch’s House of the fairy tale. 
Concealed in the thick wood, the wayfarer might easily pass it 
by without seeing it. 

At the least breath of wind the leaves of the palms whispered, 
with innumerable rustlings, and in a sharp breeze the sojourner 
might fancy himself in a storm-beaten lighthouse, with the frequent 
falling of great nuts upon the iron roof to emphasise the fury of 
the gale. The trees rose straight out of the sand, and in the sand 
little crabs burrowed. The house was cool and dark, except for 
a few minutes each day, when the sun’s rays poured down upon it 
from the zenith. It was a queer and ghostly place. 

John Charteris, Bachelor of Arts, Barrister-at-Law, and Com- 
missioner of the District, had hammocked over from his head- 
quarters a couple of dozen miles away, to meet an Inspector of | 
Roads. That official had departed ; and wearied and lazy, Charteris 
was smoking a solitary pipe outside the house. It was a quiet 
evening and the gentlest of land breezes did no more than rustle 
the giant fronds of the palms; while, through the murmurings, the 
tired man could hear the eternal beating of the surf upon the soft 
beach a quarter of a mile away. _ 

The little travelling lamp stood on the table by his side. Its 
light fell upon a white bill affixed to the brown-painted door of 
the house. He could see the blur of the letters, though the light 
was too dim for him to read the words ; but he knew the contents 
of the placard well enough: ‘£25 Reward! Wanted! Quarmin 
Tay !’ 

He lay back and pondered. He was worried, and his thoughts 
were not pleasant. The man named in the bill was wanted for 
murder, and the man named in the bill was not to be found. This 
was curious; for a criminal in a savage country can usually be 
traced, provided he is wanted badly enough. Kings and ‘chiefs 
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can be communicated with, and warned against harbouring him. 
There are towns and villages, and he must come into them. But 
here every effort had failed, and the capture had come to be regarded 
as a most necessary thing. The more especially as, in the course 
of the hunt, the reluctance of everyone to discuss the subject or 
even to mention the wanted man’s name had been most marked. 
For this reluctance Charteris had been able to obtain no satisfactory 
reason. 

But he was very tired. Hammock travel, with its trudge, 
trudge, trudge, mile after mile, is exhausting work. The pipe 
dropped from his hand, the white paper on the door faded away, 
and he slept. 

He awoke with a start, and with the impression that someone 
was calling him. The lamp was burning low, the breeze had 
strengthened and the fronds of the palms were all astir, whispering 
and sighing. Heavy clouds were coming up overhead, and the 
flame of the dying lamp was blowing out on one side. For a 
moment he was bewildered and confused. He sat up and rubbed 
his eyes. At the same moment he heard, almost at his elbow, a 
voice whispering among the trees. 

‘ Who’s there ?’ he demanded, starting up in hie chair. 

‘Quarmin Tay! Quarmin Tay!’ whispered the voice. ‘ Who 
will pay the reward for Quarmin Tay ? ’ 

‘I will pay it at the Fort,’ said Charteris. ‘ But what do you 
know about Quarmin Tay ? Come out and let’s see you.’ 

‘ Bansu,’ the voice whispered, and there was silence. 

‘Here! Who are you? Where are you? What’s your 
name ?’ 

There was no answer. Charteris ran among the trees. He 
found no one. No trace ofanyone. He listened, but heard nothing 
but the sighing of the leaves. Startled, and hardly sure that the 
whole thing was not a dream, he returned to his chair. 

But he could not find peace of mind. He smoked without 
enjoying it for half an hour, and then walked round the house to 
the servants’ quarters. . 

‘Quashie! Quashie!’ he called softly into the darkness. 

An old grey-headed negro appeared, half-dazed with sleep. 
Charteris led the way back to where he had been sitting, and 
lowered himself into his chair. 

* Sit down beside me, Quashie,’ he said. ‘I want to talk to 
you.’ 
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The old man complied, and waited for his master to speak. 

‘Have you ever heard of Bansu ?’ asked Charteris suddenly. 
: The other looked up uneasily. ‘ Who tell master about Bansu ? ’ 
he said. 

‘Never mind that. Do you know anything about it? Is it 
a place ?’ 

‘ Bansu—Bansu——’ muttered Quashie, ‘be a small village 
by the sea ’bout eight or nine hours from here. It be all sand and 
water. Nothing else.’ 

‘ Well, go on!’ said his master, as Quashie’s voice failed. ‘That 
does not sound very alarming. What’s the matter? What is 
wrong with Bansu ? ’ 

The negro, when frightened, cannot turn vail Quashie moved 
uneasily and the flickering light showed his face a bilious 
green. 

‘Oh, sah!’ he muttered. ‘Oh, sah, I i to talk. I fear.’ 

‘ But you need not fear. Remember, I am the Commissioner 
of this District, and you are my servant. No one will dare touch 
the Government, and no one will dare touch you. Isn’t that 
true ?’ 

‘No, sah, that not be true. Not touch you, p’raps, but touch 
me all right. And if they can’t touch me, they touch my family, 
and all my friends who live in the fishing villages *bout here.’ 

‘But I will not tell. I promise you no one shall know you 
have spoken to me on the subject.’ 

Quashie hesitated. He was fond of his master, in whose service 
he had been for a long time, and in whose company he had ex- 
perienced many little adventures. He relied upon the ability 
of the white man to protect his dependant; nevertheless, as a 
native, he regarded matters from his own point of view. 

“S’pose, sah—s’pose, sah,’ he whispered at last, ‘s’pose you 
swear on the Bible not to tell, then p’raps I speak.’ - 

*‘Won’t my word do?’ 

‘No, sah. I believe your word, but you must swear too.’ 

“I swear on the Bible, then, that I will never tell anyone 
that you have spoken to me about Bansu or anything connected 
with it.’ 

* Well, sah, then—then—at Bansu the sea be deep and there be 
sharks there. Big sharks, and little sharks, and—and the people 
at Bansu be sharks and the sharks be people.’ 

Charteris knocked the ashes out of his pipe and sat silent till 
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poor Quashie’s tremors had died away. Then he said softly and clu 
slowly, ‘ I suppose this is a Fetish business? I thought so. Well, fri 
go on.” pre 
Seeing that the white man did not laugh at him, the black man rel 
gained confidence. ‘It be like this, sah,’ he said. ‘The Head to 
Sharks come out of the sea and be men, and build Bansu. Then the 
they catch the other sharks, the little ones, and dry ’em and trade cal 
em away for rum and tobacco, to people who come down from at 
the bush. Then, sah, they run about and get drunk and enjoy for 
themselves, and when they be tired of being men they go back into 8acl 
the sea and be sharks again.’ Wh 
‘ But why don’t the other sharks set upon them and kill them, leoy 
when they go back ?’ said Charteris. he « 
‘Only a few of the Head Sharks able to do this thing, sah. busi 
The poor small sharks not know what they been up to. And while had 
they be men, they come along to the fishing villages bout here of ¥ 
and take everything the people got. And if the people make : 
palaver, they say they will send sharks to tear the nets and drive real] 
away the fish and bite people when they bathe. And a little time : 
ago,’ quavered Quashie, ‘one of them killed a woman.’ time 
Charteris turned in his chair. ‘Killed awoman? Who killed blacl 
@ woman?’ Quashie didn’t answer. ‘ Was it that man?’ and over 
Charteris pointed to the bill, which showed dim in the dull light. J} beca 
‘Was it Quarmin Tay ?’ ‘ 
With a sudden movement Quashie knocked over the little lamp, § him | 
and the chimney bursting, the burning oil ran over the sand. He § there 
quenched the flame, and muttering an apology went into the house *( 
and brought another light. Then he squatted down again. * 
‘I see that it was,’ said Charteris. ‘Now Quashie, who is this *] 
Quarmin Tay ?’ edge 
‘ Please, sah, do not speak so loud. Quarmin Tay—Quarmin §f go inl 
Tay— ° shark. 
"© Yes. Go on.’ fear t 
‘He be head of it all. He be King Shark, and he teach his § Fetish 
friends how to do this wicked thing.’ way al 
‘If he is King Shark, I suppose he is also Chief Priest ?’ said § for no 
Charteris slowly. ‘I 
‘Yes, sah. I—I think so.’ find h: 
There was a long silence. Charteris sat lost in thought. He ‘Y 
was not inclined to laugh at Quashie’s story, though he would § and ws 
have done so if he had read it in some magazine in his comfortable § at Ban 
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club at home. Here, in its proper setting, with the perplexed 
frightened face of the black man staring up at him, it did not sound 
preposterous. He had had some experience of Fetish, the negro’s 
religion and curse, and sane though he was, he was not prepared 
to say that things curious and unaccountable did not happen to 
those who practised devil worship in wild and savage places. He 
called to mind the Leopard Society of Sierra Leone whose priests, 
at the culminating rite at full moon, went howling through the 
forests, naked save for the skin of a leopard, and tore the human 
sacrifices to pieces .with iron talons affixed to their fingers. 
Whether, as the priests averred, and the people believed, wild 
leopards came forth from their dens and joined in the blood orgy, 
he could not say. But he knew it to be a fact that the ghastly 
business grew to such magnitude, that the English Government 
had to send out Special Commissioners to deal with it; the record 
of whose doings lies in the Colonial Office to-day. 

‘Yours is a wild tale, Quashie, he said at last. ‘D’you 
really believe it ?’ 

‘I not know, sah. I not know. I be Christian man, and some- 
times I think one way and sometimes I think the other way. But 
black men be different from white men, sah, and the devil be all 
over this coast for certain. And everyone fear Quarmin Tay 
because he not be proper man, but a shark.’ 

‘ Shark or man, I must catch him; for the Govetinen want 
him badly. I hear he is at Bansu. Will you be afraid to come 
there with me ?’ 

‘ Quarmin Tay not be at Bansu, sah.’ 

‘ Why do you say that ?’ 

‘Fetish make law, sah, that if the shark men leave the sea 
edge they can’t go back again. A little while ago Quarmin Tay 
go inland after a girl who come down to help take away the dried 
shark. He like her so much he can’t help himself. And now he 
fear to go back. Though he be Chief Priest, he got to obey the 
Fetish. You know that, sah.’ Charteris nodded. ‘It be a long 
way and a hard way to Bansu, and I think we should go all that way 
for nothing.’ 

‘I can’t lose the chance. I may have driven him there. I can 
find him nowhere else. Do you know the place?’ 

‘ Yes,sah. Once, when I be with Captain Firminger, we get lost 
and wander there. But we find noone. No one ever see anybody 
at Bansu. For when the shark people spy any one coming, they 
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stretching away to right and left of them, came the cold salt wind. 
The hammock climbed the dune and stopped. Charteris clambered 
out and looked about him. 

It was a wild and solitary prospect. On either side the inter- 
minable dune. In front a waste of dull grey waters under a steely 
sky, Lumps of dirty lavender-tinted foam blew along the sea 
edge, and neither on the land nor on the sea nor in the air was there 
a sign of a living thing. Nothing but sky and water and sand, and 
yet more sand. 

He stood and stared at the solitude. Great clouds of sand, 
caught up by the sharp breeze, swept past him, stinging his open 
sweating skin. 1 

‘ The ends of the earth !’ he said, as he shivered and pulled up 
the collar of his thin flannel coat. ‘Quarmin Tay’s got it all to 
himself. Well, Quashie, where are we, do you know ?’ 

‘Yes, sah, I not be lost. S’pose you look that way where 
the land go into the sea you see something go flick, flick against 
the sky. That be palm trees and Bansu be there, sah. But before 
we go on, I think we better eat. The hammock-men be tired ; and 
8’pose we go down under the hill no one can see us.’ 

They ate their scanty meal, and drank of the precious water 
they had brought with them. Charteris had just risen to his feet 
when there came a violent altercation among the hammock-men. 
Before he could interfere, Sergeant Oku had seized upon the head 
bearer and held him tight. 

‘ The hammock-men want to know, sah,’ said Quashie hurriedly, 
‘where we are going.’ 

‘Have you got that man, sergeant ?’ said Charteris, 

‘ Yes, sir, but I make sure of him,’ and the sergeant took out a 
handcuff and fastened the bearer’s wrist to his own. 

‘ Tell them it is Bansu,’ said Charteris. 

At this the hammock-men jabbered excitedly. 

‘They say they can’t go there, sah,’ said Quashie. 

‘Very well. I won’t try to force them. They can stay here. 
But you must stay with them, sergeant, or they may bolt, and that 
will not do. If I want you, I will send Quashie for you.’ 

The sergeant removed the handcuff. The hammock-men 
squatted down by the hammock, and Quashie and his master set 
off to where the flickering palms marked the fetish village. After 
an hour’s walking Quashie stopped and turned sharp up the dune. 

Arrived at the top, they lay flat and peered cautiously over.’ 
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If the previous prospect had been a solitude, the one they now 
beheld was a desolation. The long dune ended abruptly in a 
little cliff, and below there stretched away dreary levels, more 
mud than sand, sparkling with crystals of rough salt. Perhaps in 
bygone days some great river had here debouched upon the sea. 
A hundred yards away lay the tiniest of krooms, sheltered by a 
grove of tall cocoa-nut palms. And over levels and kroom and 
trees blew and whistled great clouds of sand, so thick, that when the 
gusts were at their worst, the two men peered through ayellow haze. 

‘ And this is Bansu ?’ said Charteris. 

* Yes, sah.’ Quashie’s voice quavered, the terror of the previous 
night was upon him and he clutched his master’s arm. 

Charteris drew his glasses from their case and took a long survey. 
The place seemed deserted altogether. There was no sign of man, 
woman, or child, and no smoke. 

* Why are you so frightened ?’ he said, shaking off Quashie’s 
arm impatiently. ‘There appears to be no one here. There is 
nothing to hurt you.’ 

‘The devil be here, sah. Master not feel it? This be a bad 
place, sah. Oh, come away !’ 

‘Confound the sand! It obscures everything,’ muttered Char- 
teris as he swept the glasses round. ‘ But I can see right into 
some of the huts. They’re empty. And there is no one on the 
beach or in the sea or on the levels, and there was no one on the 
dune as we came along.’ 

‘I tell master so. Captain Firminger and me, we come, we stop, 
and go away and not see anyone. The people go into the water. 
No one here, sah. Come away.’ 

‘If we cross the open, we can be seen from all round,’ said 
Charteris, not heeding him. ‘ Quarmin Tay ought to have a chance. 
We will stay where we are and see what happens. Don’t be so 
terrified. I say there is nothing to hurt you.’ 

‘ Quarmin Tay not here!’ Quashie muttered the words, but he 
made no further objection. 

The white man and the black settled down to their vigil. The 
driven sand sprinkled and begrimed them, the cold salt wind smote 
upon them and chilled them, the dull baking sun sucked the last 
drops of perspiration from them. The black man terrified, yielding 
himself to the menaces of the occult powers in which his traditions 
had steeped him; the white man incredulous, yet less and less 
inclined, as time went on and he became enveloped in the forces of 
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the great solitudes, to treat his companion’s fears as imaginary. 
As he lay there, crouched in the sand, he could not but admit that 
the aspect of the little village was depressing, even sinister. 

Still nothing happened. The sun began to descend. As the 
glare fell more directly on the salt-encrusted levels, they turned 
to a grey-white lake dotted with islets. But the quivering heat 
waves below, the whirling sand above, made all dim and obscure. 
The kroom shook and danced. Then the mirage faded, lakes and 
islets disappeared away into the dead levels. Charteris rose 
stiffly and rubbed his face. 

‘Look, sah! Look! Look!’ cried Quashie shrilly, seizing 
his master’s coat. ‘Quick! Look!’ 

Charteris stared with all his eyes. Something in the kroom 
was moving. A long dark-coloured object twisted about, then 
vanished. It reappeared, moving sharply among the huts, then 
disappeared once more. Then something splashed in the sea and 
threw up foam. The affair lasted but a few moments, then kroom 
and sea were quiet again. 

‘ You see, sah ? You see for yourself ?’ cried Quashie. ‘ Some- 
one dance and run into the sea!’ 

Charteris slipped down the face of the dune and ran across the 
open into the village. There were a dozen huts and he entered 
each onein turn. He found sleeping-mats, stools, and a few earthen 
pots; on a lintel lay a pipe and a box of matches. In one hut he 
found a great pile of empty gin bottles. But there was no one there. 
If anyone had been there, he was gone now. The survey did not 
take five minutes. He waved to Quashie, who was approaching 
slowly—afraid to come, yet more afraid to stay by himself. 

‘Hurry up!’ called Charteris. ‘There is no one here. We 
must have been mistaken. Perhaps a dead palm branch was 
blown about by the wind and a fish’splashed in the sea. Who 
could see clearly through all this sand ? But what is that ? ’ 

The huts formed three sides of a square. In the middle of the 
space thus enclosed stood a post three feet high. To its top the 
jaws of a huge shark were fixed. They were painted in red and 
white stripes, as was the post itself. 

‘The Fetish put that there,’ muttered Quashie. ‘ Master not 
touch it. But I don’t make mistake, sah, I see a man run into 
the sea.” 

‘I don’t believe it. But where can the people have got to? 
The place is not deserted.’ 
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Quashie did not answer. He peered about him uneasily. 
Charteris looked at his watch. It was nearly six o’clock and already 
growing dark. The obvious thing was to make Quashie turn out 
a couple of huts, and to spend the night in the kroom ; but though 
the alternative was to spend the night on the sand, he could not 
bring himself to give the order. While he stood hesitating, angry 
at his own irresolution, he became conscious of a sour smell, stale 
and strong. 

‘ That be dried shark,’ whispered Quashie. ‘ Look there among 
the trees. All those bundles be dried shark, tied up in palm leaves, 
ready to go inland. I think master better keep away from there.’ 

‘That decides it!’ Charteris would not admit to himself that 
he was relieved at the decision being taken out of his hands. ‘We 
cannot sleep in that smell. Well, you were right. We've had our 
long and hard journey for nothing. Quarmin Tay is not here.’ 

‘I tell master so. I tell him we see no one. But something 
be wrong in this place all the same.’ 

* Wait here a minute while I look into that canoe. Then we will 
go back to the sergeant and the others.’ 

Charteris walked to the sea edge a hundred yards away. There 
lay a big canoe. In it was a heap of native hooks and lines. He 
lifted one. The cord was damp. On the seat was a large blotch 
of blood. 

Here were signs of recent occupancy, but where were the fisher- 
men? There was no one on sea or shore, the mud levels afforded 
' no shelter, the long dune had concealed no one. 

‘Confound it! I believe they have changed into fish after all ! ’ 
he exclaimed with irritation. ‘But it’s no use staying here. It’s 
getting dark and we must go.’ 

He was in the act of turning away when a shrill and sudden 
ery broke the stillness, and Quashie came running towards him 
shrieking and waving his hands. 

‘Oh, sah!’ he screamed, ‘Quarmin Tay! Quarmin Tay!’ 

‘Well, what about him ? Quarmin Tay is not here.’ 

‘Oh yes, sah, he be here. Yes, sah. Here in the kroom !’ 

‘Show me. Take me to him.’ 

Charteris pulled out his revolver and followed the “wailing boy 
into the palm grove, where the bundles of dried shark lay. Quashie 
stooped down and laid his hand on one large package. He loosened 
the leaves and pulled them aside. Then he stepped back. 

‘There, sah!’ he said. ‘There be Quarmin Tay !’ 


> 
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The white man and the black man stared at what lay revealed. 

‘Good God!’ exclaimed Charteris. ‘It 7s a man.’ 

‘Yes, sah. And it is Quarmin Tay. Dried like a fish, and all 
packed up and ready to go inland !’ 

‘ You are quite sure it is he?’ 

‘Yes, sah. Yes. It be Quarmin Tay and no other man. I 
think something be queer. I—I look about. Ifindhim. Oh!— 
oh !——’ Quashie checked in his speech, screamed, threw up 
his hands and fled away to the dune, up which he climbed and 
disappeared. 

When he had somewhat recovered himself, Charteris pulled the 
leaves over the dead face and in his turn departed, walking slowly 
and forcing himself not to hurry. The shadows of the early night- 
fall were fast filling the little kroom. As he passed the shark 
fetish, a heavy thud upon the sand behind him made his heart 
leap to his mouth. He turned sharply, only to find that a large 
nut had fallen from one of the trees. He leaned deliberately against 
the fetish post, filled his pipe and struck a match. As he applied 
the light, something chuckled audibly out of the gloom. A sudden 
terror came upon him. He dropped the match, and ranas if for his 
life. Nor did he halt till he too had climbed the dune and rejoined 
Quashie. 

They gazed at each other. Neither spoke, but both were shaking. 

‘Why did they do that?’ whispered Oharteris. ‘Why did 
they not bury the body, or throw it into the sea ? ’ 

Quashie squeezed his hands together. ‘I think, sah, the 
Fetish mean to say to the girl, “ You take Quarmin Tay! All 
right, you better keep him altogether. Take himaway!’’ So the 
Fetish do this thing.’ 

Charteris said nothing. After a little while he pointed along 
the dune. ‘There is a light coming,’ he said. ‘ What is it?’ 

‘It is the sergeant with the men, I think, sah,’ said Quashie. 

Soon they heard voices and the sergeant called up to him. 
‘I have made the men come, sir,’ he said, ‘ but I have promised 
them they shall not go within sight of Bansu.’ 

‘I do not want them to. They can stay down below. We'll 
camp there for the night and be off early to-morrow, But tell 
them that Bansu is deserted.’ 

Charteris soon consumed his meagre meal, and then, with Quashie 
at his side, climbed once more to the observation post. All was 
quiet now. ‘The breeze had gone, and sea and sand were at rest. 
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Sky and sea were one deep grey. Overhead the lop-sided Southern 
Cross shone mistily, and a great white star gleamed low on the 
horizon. 

‘The devil is all about this country, Quashie,’ said Charteris 
after a long silence, puffing at his pipe. 

‘Yes, sah. But there not be so many devils about now that 
Quarmin Tay be gone. And master has promised not to tell.’ 

‘Yes, And sworn it too. But there is nothing to fear, now 
that he is dead.’ 

‘I not want to mix up in such things, sah, all the same. And 
listen! Oh listen! Someone is laughing in the kroom.’ 

‘Nonsense! “Tis but the cry of a curlew. There is no one 
there. No one but Quarmin Tay, and he cannot laugh.’ 

‘ And—and—look, sah! What is that?’ 

Out of the shadowy mass of kroom there shot up a bright tongue 
of flame. Another quickly followed, and the acrid smell of burning 
wood smote their nostrils. More flames followed, and a cloud of 
thick white smoke. 

‘Bansu is on fire. Bansu is burning! The Fetish! Oh, 
the Fetish!’ And Quashie hid his face in his hands. 

Absorbed, Charteris watched the conflagration. The thatched 
roofs blazed. Then the grove caught fire. The trees flared into 
burning and swaying torches; the great nuts fell from their fifty 
feet of altitude. And the flames but lighted up and showed the 
emptiness of sea and land. For an hour the kroom blazed, and 
Charteris did not speak a word nor did Quashie uncover his face. 
Then the last of the cocoa-nuts fell upon the ruined huts, sending up 
showers of red sparks. And then the glowing mass slowly blackened 
and merged itself into the shadows of the night. 

‘The match—the match I let fall!’ said Charteris at last. 

‘The priest is dead. The Government has found Bansu out, 
the Fetish does not want Bansu any more,’ said Quashie in his 
melancholy voice. ‘So it burn Bansu.’ 

Charteris said nothing. 

‘ To-morrow, sah, the big wind blow again, and the sand move, 
and by night-time I think p’raps nothing be left of Bansu except 
bits of trees sticking up out of the ground. Bansu is finished.’ 

Charteris rose to his feet. ‘ It’s time to turn in,’ hesaid. ‘ We 
must be off early. Come down to the hammock.’ 




















PROPAGANDA—AND THE FATHER OF IT. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE ASTON, KC.B. 


Amonest other work at that hub of affairs, the office of the War 
Cabinet, it fell to my lot during the last eighteen months of the 
war to have some dealings with the various authorities charged 
with responsibility for British ‘ propaganda,’ and to watch the 
activities of propagandists in enemy countries. One of the in- 
cidents which stand out most prominently in my memory was 
connected with the entry of the British Fifth Army into Lille. 
Perhaps, some day, French historians will publish a full account 
of the behaviour of the Germans towards the population of that 
afflicted place ; some distressing details have already leaked out. 
When the town was relieved from the German yoke by the British 
Fifth Army the nice thought occurred to the Commander that 
perhaps the French population would like to see their own soldiers 
first, so he delayed the triumphant entry of the relieving army 
until a French regiment could be fetched from a place several 
miles away to lead the procession. It was a kindly and courteous 
idea. The next day German wireless reported that the French 
had been obliged to send one of their regiments ahead of the British 
Army to protect the population—the women of Lille—from the 
British soldiers. 

My office was in one of the old private houses in Whitehall 
Gardens, and next to my room was a bath-room. I remember feel- 
ing a strong desire to wash in it after reading that and other 
similar productions emanating from the German ‘ propagandist.’ 
I have often tried to locate the Father of it all. With some folk 
his activities have strengthened belief in a personal Devil prompting 
the intelligences working for mastery over all that we value most ; 
I suppose that we shall never drag the human Archpropagandist 
into the daylight. It would be interesting, for instance, to know 
who invented the expression ‘ Policy of Encirclement,’ as a justifica- 
tion for Germany’s unprovoked attack upon France and cruelty 
to the Belgian nation, which stood in the way of that attack. Was 
it the ex-Kaiser himself 2 We.do not know. According to Count 
Czernin he was ‘as @ prisoner in the hands of his generals’; the 
German Supreme Military Command had possessed itself of all 
state power of command, and ‘had the politicians in Berlin obtained 
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a hearing there would never have been any invasion of Belgium . . . 
We find Count Czernin himself deeply affected by the taint of the 
Archpropagandist, but perhaps we can take his word in this par- 
ticular matter. It is supported by the recent disclosures made 
by German generals and statesmen, and it agrees with the estimate 
of the situation formed at the time by Mr. Gerard, the American 
Ambassador in Berlin. I think we must search amongst the 
denizens of what Ambassador Gerard calls the ‘building that 
resembles in external appearance a gaol... the home of the 
Great General Staff,’ for the instigator of German propaganda. 
Perhaps also for the invention of that cunning bogey-phrase ‘ en- 
circlement,’ by which the fears of the gullible German people were 
worked upon until they ran amok. I was under the impression 
that it was only in Germany that the bogey did so much harm, 
but Count Czernin, if we can take him as a credible authority, 
was also taken in by the ‘ encirclement’ bogey of the propagandist. 
After explaining that his purpose is not ‘ to deal with generalities,’ 
but to describe separate events of which he had intimate knowledge, 
he tells us that the beginnings of the European tension which led 
to the war could be traced to ‘the encircling policy of Edward 
VII,’ and adds the gratuitous falsehood that King Edward VII. 
tried to induce the old Emperor of Austria-Hungary to ‘join the 
powers encircling Germany.’ He further tries to convey the im- 
pression that the direction of foreign policy is the function of a 
constitutional monarch, to the same extent as it was that of the abso- 
lute monarchs to whom he was accustomed. If the ‘ encirclement’ 
theory of the German propagandist is intended to go beyond the 
gullible German public to other countries, it is time that some facts 
were adduced to support it, but no such proofs are forthcoming. 
Let us take one or two other examples, where the propagandist 
has rashly tried to produce facts in support of his pronouncements. 
Beginning at the first incident, the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia. 
Propagandists were very busy at the time proving that the Germans 
had no hand in that business. Now we know definitely, from the 
Kautsky disclosures, that the responsibility rests upon the ex- 
Kaiser personally. The following words appear in his own hand- 
writing on a despatch in the Berlin Foreign Office (June 30, 1914) : 
‘A clearance must be made of the Serbs, and that soon’; and 
again (July 5, 1914) ‘Any action against Serbia ought to be 
taken without delay’; and we find from the Kautsky revelations 
that on the next day ‘It was resolved .. . to take preparatory 
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measures for war. Orders in this sense were accordingly issued.’ 
So much for the facts supporting the German propagandists who 
represent the All-Highest War Lord as having been a worker for 
peace. The Father of German propaganda was so busy in the world 
obscuring the truth of events during the following days that we must 
recall them briefly, as we know them from conclusive evidence, 
before passing to some of his further activities. Having given 
orders on July 6 to take preparatory measures for war, the Kaiser 
went to Kiel and embarked for a cruise in his battle fleet. On 
July 8 von Tschirschky, the German Ambassador in Vienna, took 
action upon the instructions instigated by the Kaiser, and told 
Count Berchtold in Vienna that ‘ Berlin was expecting action 
by the Monarchy against Serbia, and that Germany would be at 
@ loss if the Monarchy should allow the proffered opportunity to 
pass without striking a blow.’ (It is interesting to compare this 
with the protestations of the German propagandist of July 1914.) 
On July 10 the Kaiser heard from Tschirschky about the attempt 
by the Ballplatz to devise a formula quite unacceptable to Serbia. 
‘The Sandjak to be evacuated! Then there will be a row at 
once!’ writes the’ peace-loving Kaiser on Tschirschky’s report. On 
July 19 the Kaiser ordered ‘ his’ fleet not to disperse. On July 21 
Tschirschky sent to Berlin the text of the Austrian ultimatum. 
On July 23 Herr von Jagow, the Foreign Minister, telegraphed 
to the German Minister at Stockholm that Austria-Hungary was 
about to present very severe demands at Belgrade, adding the 
deliberate: untruth: ‘These demands are not known to us.’ On 
July 24 von Jagow told Count Szogyeny in Berlin, early in the 
morning, that the German Government was ‘of course quite in 
accord ’ with the tenor of the Austrian note. On the same day 
the German Ambassadors in London, Paris, and St. Petersburg were 
told that Germany ‘ had had no influence of any kind on the contents 
of the note’ ‘(!). On July 25 the Kaiser ordered his fleet to return 
home. Meanwhile the General Staff in Berlin, since ‘the order 
received on July 6 to take preparatory measures for a war, had been 
actively employed; on July 26 their chief sealed the ultimatum 
to Belgium. Next day, the Kaiser returned to Berlin. The 
ultimatum was sent to Brussels on July 29 and presented on 
August 2. 

Let us get back to our propagandist of the General Staff. We 
know now that the plan for violating Belgian neutrality had been 
prepared years beforehand by von Schlieffen. Ludendorff has 
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told us all about that. He has also alleged that the plan had been 
drawn up ‘for the event of France’s not respecting the neutrality 
of Belgium, or of Belgium’s joining up with France.’ But, if the 
Germans did not violate Belgian neutrality, how, we can imagine 
our propagandist asking, could the immense German army find 
room to deploy in full strength, so as to overlap and get round the 
flank of the French army ? Obviously, we can imagine his adding, 
if the conditions upon which the plan is based are not fulfilled, then 
* the plan must be carried out all the same. ‘ Military necessity ’ is 
a sufficient justification. Perhaps, though, there may be a few silly 
people in the world, hypocrites of course, who pretend to believe 
in such things as honour, if so the propagandists must propitiate 
them, and prove that the conditions are fulfilled by the time when 
we take action. So the Father of Propaganda sets his agents to 
work, and they prepare the fable of violation of the frontier by 
French troops, and of French aircraft passing over German territory. 
These fables served their purpose. They were used, by the way, 
by the ex-Kaiser in a message written by him on a telegraph-form 
on August 10, 1914, and given personally to Ambassador Gerard 
for communication to President Wilson. But having served their 
purpose, and having been completely demolished by a complete 
chain of evidence, the propagandists dropped them. Some time 
afterwards came more propaganda, the ‘ Convention Anglo-Belge ’ 
forgery on the documents stolen from Brussels, and the omission 
from so-called facsimiles of the essential statement that the British 
would not enter Belgium unless Germany first violated Belgian 
neutrality. 

Immediately after the violation came the awful atrocities com- 
mitted upon the Belgian civilian population. That these also were 
ordained beforehand we now have ample evidence to prove. Apart 
from the Bryce Commission report, we have that terrible indictment 
—the reply by the Belgian Ministers of Justice and Foreign Affairs 
(English Edition, 1918) to the German White Book of May 1915. 
The occurrences are unfortunately too well established. They 
cannot be waved aside by Ludendorff’s remark: ‘The atrocities 
in Belgium were nothing but a clever legend,’ they were grim 
realities. Clever legends, alias falsehoods, were provided by the 
Father of Propaganda and his agents. They at first thought the 
task of denial hopeless, the cruelties were too widespread, and on 
too comprehensive a scale. We know now that they were incited 
deliberately by the Chief of the General Staff, von Moltke, who 
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proclaimed his intention to exhaust ‘every means that may con- 
tribute to victory’... ‘every means that is calculated to 
injure the enemy,’ and claimed justification for ‘ruthless action ’ 
(August 5, 1914, the day after the crossing of the Belgian frontier). 
For the deeds that resulted there are many authorities to consult. 
It is not my purpose to enlarge upon them, but rather to trace the 
activities of the propagandists in relation to them. In the early 
days, as we have seen, their cue was not to deny, but to justify ; 
justification having failed, recourse was had to denial. 

And the form of justification! First an accusation against 
the Belgian Government of organising franc-tireur warfare—easily 
refuted ; we have the full text of the order sent out on August 4, 1914, 
by the Belgian Minister of the Interior (M. Paul Berryer) to all 
communal authorities forbidding resistance and the use of arms 
by the civil population, and other conclusive evidence. Then 
accusations against the civil population of offering resistance, in 
spite of that order. The imaginary ‘revolt,’ alleged to be in the 
hands of ‘a superior authority ’ in Louvain—the German soldiers 
who were shot in Louvain were all proved to have been shot by 
their own comrades. German bullets were found in their bodies— 
and so on through every single accusation of franc-tireur warfare, not 
one case having been proved by evidence. Who was the Father 
of Propaganda on this occasion? We find the Kaiser again acting 
as his mouthpiece: ‘The Belgian Government,’ he told’ President 
Wilson on September 4, ‘ has openly encouraged the civil population 
to take part in the fighting, and has for a long time carefully 
organised the resistance.’ 

But the holocaust of horrors committed by the end of August 1914 
might really have shocked foreigners, whose criticism of the invasion 
of Belgium as a ‘ military necessity’ could only be attributable 
to hypocrisy. So the propagandist’ must go further. Armed 
resistance by: the civil population being, under certain conditions, 
contemplated as justifiable in the German war book, there might 
be some sympathy with those accused (wrongly) of such action. 
The treatment of Belgian women and children, and vicious cruelty 
to priests, must somehow be justified. So the women were accused 
of mutilating wounded German soldiers—gouging their eyes out, 
and so on—and the priests of organising franc-tireur warfare. 
Such statements would be difficult to believe, so they must be put 
by the Archpropagandist into the mouths of highly-placed folk. 
Amongst others, of the Imperial Chancellor (Bethmann-Hollweg, 
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September 2, 1914), the Kaiser (to President Wilson, September 4— 
an abominable accusation against women and priests which I for- 
bear from quoting in detail), the Grand Master of the Bayreuth 
Masonic Lodge (October 8), Dom Ildefons-Herwegen, Abbot of 
Maria-Laach (telegram to Archbishop of Malines), and a host of 
other assorted folk in the political, military, and ecclesiastical world. 
But perhaps the climax was reached by the Kaiser himself in the 
concluding words of the message in which he made the false accusa- 
tions against the Belgian women and priests. He acknowledged 
a few of the horrors—demolishment of several villages and ‘ even 
the town of Louvain’ committed by ‘my Generals,’ and added : 
‘My heart bleeds when I see that such measures have been rendered 
inevitable.’ Was he the tool of the Archpropagandist of the un- 
pretentious building housing the Great General Staff when he sent 
that message? Wedonot know. German propaganda is a muddy 
and tainted well in which to search for truth. We know, however, 
that Cardinal von Hartmann, Archbishop of Cologne, and Cardinal 
von Beltwiger, Archbishop of Munich, also worked, consciously or 
unconsciously, in the interests of the Archpropagandist and 
encouraged the Kaiser, in the name of the whole German episcopate, 
to pose as being indignant at ‘defamations against the German 
Fatherland and its glorious army.’ 

What were the facts, as now established by evidence about 
franc-tireur warfare? The Belgian Government did not organise 
or order franc-tireur warfare, they forbade it. Their orders were 
obeyed. There was no franc-tireur warfare. What were the facts 
about the alleged horrors perpetrated by Belgians, including 
women and children, upon German wounded? No such horrors 
were perpetrated. The German Archpropagandist, in May 1915, 
compiled a White Book trying to establish the German case, as 
exploited publicly by the Imperial Chancellor, the Kaiser, and the 
ecclesiastical, political, and other authorities whom I have men- 
tioned. Not a shred of reliable evidence could be produced; and 
the Belgian Ministry of Justice and of Foreign Affairs subsequently 
demolished conclusively every item of the allegations. Taking as 
an example one definite accusation, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
statement (September 4, 1914)—“‘ on the battlefields young Belgian 
girls put out the eyes of our defenceless wounded.’ The Belgian 
Ministries write : ‘Do the dispositions of the White Book give any 
support to this imputation? None whatever.’ It seems incon- 


ceivable. The Archpropagandist overreached himself, he was 
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unable to produce any medical evidence in the support of his 
allegations, and further, in order to produce an effect without 
committing himself, rumours were passed round at the time giving 
the names of hospitals where German wounded, said to have been 
blinded by Belgian civilians, were being treated. For example, 
one of his agents went about reporting that, in a clinic at Bonn, he 
had himself seen twenty German soldiers under treatment, who 
had been deprived of their eyesight in this way. This story is 
probably still believed in Germany, perhaps even in other countries, 
by people who do not know that it was contradicted by Dr. Kuhnt, 
the well-known oculist.and head of that very clinic, who certified 
that he had never discovered a single case of that kind. That is 
only one example out of several, but the Father of Propaganda 
knew his business. Statements, frequently proved to be false, 
were repeated constantly until they were believed. Repetition 
may or may not be the art of the journalist, as we have been told 
lately by an eminent authority; it is certainly the art of the 
prevaricating propagandist. 

As affecting ourselves more nearly, we have the activities of 
the propagandist who attempted to justify the first ruthless sub- 
marine campaign against us in February 1915 by explaining that 
it was launched as a reply to our own blockade policy—initiated in 
March of that year. We still find the same argument being brazenly 
proclaimed, in season and out of season, by all the propaganda 
agents in high places. 

There we have the point of the whole matter, and the secret of 
the power of the Berlin Archpropagandist, whom we should so 
much like to locate before he brings the whole civilised world to 
ruin. Blatant falsehood, repeated constantly until it is believed. 
I have written enough about the Berlin propaganda. To deal with 
it exhaustively would fill not one article, but many books. It was 
a long time before we realised in this country the deadly effects of 
the streams of falsehood and insinuation constantly poured out 
into the world by the Master-Mind in Berlin. We were very late 
in the field, but we held the best hand. We never lied in our propa- 
ganda.. Truth, we were told at school, is great, and will prevail. 
‘La vérité,’ said Zola, ‘ est en marche, et rien ne l’arrétera!’ But 
it spends a long time on the road. The difficulty about propaganda 
—countering the falsehoods spread by the enemy and traitorous 
sympathisers with the enemy—in this country was due to the fact 
that public money. was required for the purpose. The House of 
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Commons must approve all expenditure of public funds. Party 
politicians are suspicious folk, unwilling to trust any Government 
with money to spend on propaganda, for fear that they will spend 
it in their own interests, rather than in the country’s. So the 
Parliamentary War Aims Committee was established, with repre- 
sentatives of all parties. The Committee was charged with Home 
Propaganda, which was subjected to much public criticism. Then 
came Lord Beaverbrook’s Ministry of Information, charged with 
Propaganda in Allied and Neutral Countries ; and Lord Northcliffe’s 
Enemy Country Propaganda Department. With three different 
departments responsible for propaganda in different parts of the 
world, it was clear that overlapping must occur and confusion result. 
In these days of rapid communication propaganda in one country 
is propaganda in others, so representatives of all the ‘ propaganding ’ 
authorities were good enough to come to my room once a week and 
sit at a round table to discuss matters of interest and co-ordinate 
the work. We had a very interesting time, and I tried to help in 
drawing attention to some of the special activities of the Father of 
Propaganda in Berlin, whose clumsy efforts to keep up credence in 
constantly disproved falsehoods I had the misfortune to watch 
daily. Later on, a formal Propaganda Policy Committee was 
started, presided over by Lord Northcliffe. The splendid work 
done in getting the truth at last into Germany and the German 
Army by Lord Northcliffe’s department, and before his time, by 
the War Office, is too well known to need further detailed description. 
In contrast to the enemy’s propaganda work, great care was taken 
not to use a word or a story that was not strictly true, proved to 
be so by careful investigation and sifting of evidence. . The truth 
won at last, and British propaganda in Germany, as Ludendorff 
has confessed, bore no small part in the ultimate triumph of the 
Allied cause. 

I write British ‘ propaganda,’ because that is the official term. 
I have only referred to it incidentally. It has no resemblance 
to the ‘ Propaganda—-and the Father of It’ described by the title 
of this article. The very word propaganda has acquired such 
an unpleasant aroma that it is dropping out of common use. (The 
word ‘immoral’ conveys so much opprobrium that those who 
disagree with what are commonly known as moral principles have 
of late years substituted the word ‘ unmoral ’ to describe their atti- 
tude and actions.) Perhaps the Father of Propaganda will devise 
a term, higher in popular esteem than ‘falsehood,’ to describe 
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his future activities. His personality he has so far succeeded ‘in 
concealing. 

Once upon a time we had some one like him in this country. 
He drew a most effective picture of Chinese in chains in the 
Transvaal, which some folks think won an election. He seems to 
flourish in the atmosphere of General Elections, especially on the 
night before the poll, when there is no time for contradiction, or_ . 
for proof. At the last one in December 1918, on the Friday night, 
he prompted the announcement that Class Z reserve of the — 
demobilised army had been invented so that the Government would 
be able to use it against strikers. The great war has made every 
one realise so clearly the outcome of suchlike ‘ propaganda’ 
that, if again indulged in by the emissaries of parties, there is 
grave danger of the complete collapse of our Parliamentary system 
which has weathered so many storms, and, with that collapse, 
what ? Something, no doubt, at which the Father of Propaganda 
would chuckle and rejoice. 

In these strenuous times, few of us have time to think, to see 
passing events in their true perspective, or to realise how the effects 
of ‘ propaganda’ die away, so I give these two quotations from a 
lecture delivered by Thomas Carlyle on May 22, 1840. The first 
gives us an old analogy with German war propaganda : 


‘ False as a bulletin’ became a proverb in Napoleon’s time. He 
makes what excuse he could for it: that it was necessary to deceive 
the enemy, to keep up his own men’s courage, and so forth. On 
the whole, there are no excuses. A man in no case has liberty to 
tell lies. It had been, in the long run, better for Napoleon too if 
he had not told any. In fact, if a man have any purpose reaching 
beyond the hour and day, meant to be found extant next day, what 
good can it ever be to promulgate lies? The lies are found out ; 
ruinous penalty is exacted for them. 


So it was with Napoleon, and so it has been with the German 
Father of Propaganda, whoever he may have been. 

Then again, as affecting electoral propaganda of a certain 
stamp : 

Not Hunger alone produced even the French Revolution: no, 
but the feeling of the insupportable all-pervading Falsehood. . . . 


We can only hope, in conclusion, for the speedy passing away, 
at home and abroad, of the influence of Propaganda—and of the 
Father of It. 
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HORACE ON THE NEW BIOGRAPHY. 


Time was, Numicius, when I barred the claim 
Of age to a monopoly of fame ; 

But times are changed, and nowadays I feel 
My protest suffered from excess of zeal. 

Lauds of the ancients are in vogue no more ; 
Youth, crowned and laurelled, knocks at every door— 
Immortal youth, that, counting not the price, 

Made its grand, unreproachful sacrifice, 

Yet finds strange spokesmen, who usurp its réle 

And misinterpret its heroic soul, 

Eager, at envy’s call, to desecrate 

The pristine glories of our blood and state, 

Fiercely resentful of all older things, 

And heaping scorn on prophets, priests, and kings. 


If then, discarding philosophic calm, 

You yearn at any cost to wear the palm, 
Your cue is clear: devote your polished pen 
To the adroit dispraise of famous men, 

And by distortion so present their lives 
That only matter for contempt survives. 

But since malevolence is served by art, 
Mark well the precepts which I now impart. 
Shun eulogy, and ban, as ’twere the pest, 
The notion that whatever was, was best. 
Throw mud discreetly ; some is sure to stick ; 

The dead are safer targets than the quick. 

Avoid the living, for if hurt they scratch ; 

Stone dead (you know the proverb) hath no match. 
Refrain from truculence, but smear and smutch 
The robes of grandeur with satiric touch ; 
With delicately veiled derision paint 

The harsh, unyielding temper of the saint ; 
Convict the orator of hollow rant, 

And charge the moralist with unctuous cant ; 
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Reduce the empire-builder to the grade 
Of the sleek butcher thriving in his trade; 
Relate how Regulus, the slave of pride, 
Protracted strife and miserably died ; 

Take Cato, whom some foolishly extol, 

And probe his narrow, dark; untutored soul; 
Unmask Egeria, nymph in name alone, 

In truth the Gorgon power behind the throne. 
Then, as the idols topple all around, 

Critics will hail you as ‘ acute,’ ‘ profound,’ 

And jaundiced mediocrity will revel 

In finding greatness lowered to its level, 

While soured ex-consuls, conscious of their guile, 
Speak reverently of your brilliant style. 





C. L. G. 











JOHNSON IN SCOTLAND. 
II. Inch KennetH AND FAREWELL. 


THE scenery around Inch Kenneth well illustrates the features 
of a region where, in no very remote times, the land, once a lofty 
mountain range, has sunk several thousands of feet. The island 
itself lies low, covered with verdure, at the mouth of Loch-na-Keal, 
which was once an alpine valley, but now, as an arm of the sea, 
‘runs,’ in the words of Tacitus, ‘ among the hills, as though they 
were its own domain.’ The isthmus, which separates the loch from 
the Sound of Mull, was once a snow-capped ridge between two 
mountain glens ; and the ‘ Island of Kenneth’ was a lower height, 
far down the valley, which has not vanished with the land around 
it, since it was an eminence, with running water flowing on either 
side. During the Ice Age, a comparatively modern period, for 
the race of men shivered under its frosts, vast glaciers swept slowly 
down these western valleys and wore the rocks away into tabular sur- 
faces. Hence the low-lying flat of Inch Kenneth, and the dangerous 
shoals round its coast, where Johnson gathered shells such as he 
had never seen before. He lamented the absence of trees on the 
island, as indeed he did throughout his journey, with petulant 
iteration. He did so under the belief that Scotland had once been 
forest-clad, but that the greed of the inhabitants had destroyed 
the trees, and their laziness had refused to replace them. His 
opinion was unquestionably true for the east and centre of Scotland, 
where the Caledonian Forest of early writers, once of wide extent, 
has still left traces in the name of Torwood, ‘the Forest Height,’ 
between Stirling and Falkirk, and in the actual forest of Cadzow 
on the west. Pictures of the western isles of British Columbia, 
clothed to the water’s edge with luxuriant pine-forests, suggest that 
similar forests once covered the islands of the Hebrides, which lie 
in the same zone. In some cases the inference is true, but it is 
right to make a distinction. Johnson’s belief holds good for islands 
like Mull and Ulva, where the soil is black with peat-moss ; the peat 
is found to abound in relics of ancient forests of birch and pine, as 
the bogs of Ireland contain half-fossil forests of oak. On the other 
hand, on the low-lying islands, ice-shaven plateaus of rock, the 
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class to which Inch Kenneth belongs, there is now no peat, and the 
former existence of forests is questionable. 

Johnson’s eye did not open to such vistas of the past ; he divined 
the secret of chemistry, that the objects, which we see around, are 
but temporary unions of more primary substances, but that the 
curiosity of man could decipher a long history graven on the surface 
of the earth was a truth beyond his ken. In Coll he had seen two 
great boulders standing on adjacent eminences; their peculiar 
isolation from the parent rock had called for an explanation from 
the native Celt, who answered with the playful myth, that a giant 
and his mistress had thrown these pebbles at each other in loving 
sport. Johnson only remarks that ‘no account can be given ’ for 
the position of one of the stones, adding: ‘There are so many 
important things of which human knowledge can give no account, 
that it may be forgiven us if we speculate no longer on two stones 
in Col.’ Undoubtedly, as he wrote these words several passages 
from Xenophon’s Memorabilia were in his thoughts, in which 
Socrates asserts that he did not care to give his thoughts to 
astronomy and similar studies, since it was best for a human 
being to confine his attention to the principles of good and evil, 
which regulate human life—a reflection which, with much good, 
has also done no little evil. 

Though Johnson’s mental vision was closed to such pictures of 
the past, the island was to him hallowed ground, as it was an out- 
lying precinct of Iona, the more sacred seat ; it bore the name of one 
of ‘those Heroick Souls whose Zeal had moved them to undergo 
danger and trouble to plant Religion in one of the remotest Corners 
of the World.’ Kenneth, moreover, had been a teacher, who had 
established a college where priests were trained to spread the 
light of the Gospel through the lonely valleys and islands of western 
Scotland ; he had built a chapel, of which the walls still lingered, 
where the image of the Virgin had held out her hand above the 
altar to bless her children as they knelt—where, at the name of 
Jesus, the worshippers had bowed the knee. 

To these long-cherished associations modern interests were 
added. Though Inch Kenneth had long been untenanted, Sir 
Allan Maclean, chief of the great Clan Maclean, being in embarrassed 
circumstances, had, not long before 1773, built three cottages on 
the island, a remaining fragment of the once great possessions of his 
house ; and at the time of Johnson’s visit he was living there in 


1 Martin’s St. Kilda, pp. 132-3. A book well known to Johnson. 
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retirement with his two daughters. His own career of public 
services commended him to Johnson’s respect, who always was 
attracted by a soldier, and he was nearly connected to young 
Donald Maclean of Coll, who had given more time and trouble 
than any other to accommodate the southern visitors, so that 
Johnson certainly passed over the strait from Ulva with the desire 
to please and to be pleased. His visit fell on October 17, 18 and 
19, late in the year to navigate the storm-beaten coast, and in 
his published ‘ Journal’ he thus writes : 

‘In the morning we went again into the boat ’—the ‘ coach-and- 
six’ belonging to Macquarry of Ulva, where he had passed the 
preceding night— 


‘and were landed on Inch Kenneth, an island about a mile long, 
and perhaps half a mile broad, remarkable for pleasantness and 
fertility. It is verdant and grassy, and fit both for pasture 
and tillage; but it has no trees. Its only inhabitants were Sir 
Allan Maclean and two young ladies, his daughters, with their 


servants. 
* Romance does not often exhibit a scene that strikes the imagina- 


tion more than this little desert in these depths of western obscurity, 
occupied not by a gross herdsman, or amphibious fisherman, but by 
a gentleman and two ladies, of high birth, polished manners, and 
elegant conversation, who, in a habitation raised not very far 
above the ground, but furnished with unexpected neatness and 
convenience, practised all the kindness of hospitality, and refine- 
ment of courtesy.’ 


Bravo! old Sam, for thy noble sentence, which Lord Macaulay, 
and all his braying followers, may mock ; not I, and what sensible 
human being will mock Johnson’s life-long labours to know his 
native language, to respect its past achievements, to improve its 
present power, and so at all times to employ it as to express 
adequately and agreeably the full force of a vigorous reason and 
a gay imagination? The sentence is one of the most elaborate in 
the ‘Journey’; it reminds us of his words, when writing of the 
progress of English prose, ‘something I may have added to its 
cadence,’ and the balanced phrases emphasise the importance 
which he attached to the time spent on Inch Kenneth, and to the 
company there assembled. He goes on: 


‘Sir Allan is the chieftain of the great clan of Maclean, which 
is said to claim the second place among the Highland families, 
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yielding only to Macdonald. Though by the misconduct of his 
ancestors, most of the extensive territory, which would have 
descended to him, has been alienated, he still retains much of the 
dignity and authority of his birth. When soldiers were lately 
wanting for the American war,' application was made to Sir Allan, 
and he nominated an hundred men for the service, who obeyed the 
summons, and bore arms under his command. 

‘ He had then for some time resided with the young ladies in Inch 
Kenneth, where he lives not only with plenty, but with elegance, 
having conveyed to his cottage a collection of books, and what else 
is necessary to make his house pleasant. 

‘When we landed, we were met by Sir Allan and the ladies, 
accompanied by Miss MacQuarry, who had passed some time with 
them, and now returned to Ulva with her father. 

‘We all walked together to the mansion,” where we found one 
cottage for Sir Allan, and I think two more for the domestics and the 
offices. We entered and wanted little that palaces afford. Our 
room was neatly floored, and well lighted ; and our dinner, which 
was dressed in one of the other huts, was plentiful and delicate. 

‘In the afternoon, Sir Allan reminded us that the day was 
Sunday, which he never suffered to pass without some religious 
distinction, and invited us to partake in his acts of domestic worship ; 
which I hope neither Mr. Boswell nor myself will be suspected of a 
disposition to refuse. The elder of the ladies read the English 


service.’ 


The details given are such as were fitted for a book likely to have 
many readers. Sir Allan’s gentlemanly bearing, his public services, 
and the equanimity with which he and his daughters preserved, 


1 The war from 1756 to 1760, fought by English troops on behalf of the American 
colonies. In 1757 two battalions were raised, on Pitt’s advice, and sent to North 
America. At Ticonderoga, in 1758, half of Lord John Murray’s Highland Regiment 
fell, and twenty-five of its officers. These were the acts, not the Act of Union, 
which truly united England and Scotland. 

* Because he is writing to the public, Johnson calls Sir Allan’s cottage a mansion, 
a word to which from Shakespeare’s time some distinction has always attached. 
‘Place of residence ; abode ; house’ is his definition of the word in the Dictionary. 

In Macbeth, the play of Shakespeare which Johnson first annotated, the word 
is used for the residence of a Highland chief, and that passage was probably in 
Johnson’s mind as he wrote: 

‘ Lady Macduff: Wisdom! to leave his wife, to leave his babes, 

His mansion, and his titles, in a place i 
From whence himself does fly? He loves us not; 
He wants the natura] touch.’ 

In writing to Mrs. Thrale, Johnson only uses the words a ‘ thatched hut’ anda 

‘cottage.’ 
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despite adverse fortune, the dignity which was theirs by birthright— 
these are dwelt upon: the narrow proportions of his cottage, 


‘As lowly as the lowliest dwelling,’ 


are passed over. The letter to Mrs. Thrale, written from Inverary 
on October 23, only four days after he left Inch Kenneth, discloses 
his inner thoughts, and his delight in the visit, more clearly. 


‘On the next morning we passed the strait to Inch Kenneth, 
an island about a mile in length, and less than half a mile broad ; 
in which Kenneth, a Scottish saint, established a small clerical 
college, of which the chapel walls are still standing. At this place, 
I beheld a scene which I wish you and my master and Queenie ! 
had partaken. The only family in the island is that of Sir Allan, 
the chief of the ancient and numerous clan of Maclean ; the clan 
which claims the second place, yielding only to Macdonald in the 
line of battle. Sir Allan, a chieftain, a baronet, and a soldier, 
inhabits in this insulated desert a thatched hut with no chambers. 
Young Col, who owns him as his chief, and whose cousin was his 
lady, had, I believe, given him some notice of our visit ; he received 
us with the soldier’s frankness and the gentleman’s elegance, and 
introduced us to his two daughters, two young ladies who have 
not wanted education suitable to their birth, and who, in their 
cottage, neither forgot their dignity, nor affected to remember it. 
Do not you wish to have been with us ? 2 : 

‘Sir Allan’s affairs are in disorder by the fault of his ancestors, 
and, while he forms some scheme for retrieving them, he has 
retreated hither. 

‘When our salutations were over, he showed us the island. 
We walked uncovered into the chapel, and saw in the reverend 
ruin the effects of precipitate reformation. The floor is covered 
with ancient gravestones, of which the inscriptions are not legible ; 
and without, some of the chief families still continue the right of 
sepulture. The altar is not yet quite demolished ; beside it, 
on the right side, is a bas-relief of the Virgin with her Child, and an 
angel hovering over her. On the other side still hangs a hand-bell, 
which, though it has no clapper, neither Presbyterian bigotry nor 
barbarian wantonness has yet taken away. Near the chapel is a 


1*My master’ is Mr. Thrale, the great brewer of Southwark, who died in 
1781; ‘ whose face,’ Johnson wrote after his death, ‘ for fifteen years had never 
been turned upon me but with respect and benignity.’ Queenie is Hester Thrale, 
eldest child of her parents, who was taught Latin by Johnson, and afterwards 
became Lady Keith. 

2 Mrs. Thrale by no means wished to have been with them. 
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fountain, to which the water, remarkably pure, is conveyed froma 
distant hill, through pipes laid by the Romish clergy, which still 
perform the office of conveyance, though they have never been 
repaired since Popery was suppressed. 

‘We soon after went in to dinner, and wanted neither the com- 
forts nor the elegancies of life. There were several dishes, and 
varieties of liquours. The servants live in another cottage; in 
which, I suppose, the meat is dressed. 

‘ Towards evening, Sir Allan told us that Sunday never passed 
over him like another day. One of the ladies read, and read very 
well, the evening service— 


“And Paradise was opened in the wild.” ’? 


The next day was spent in wandering over the island and along 
the shores, picking up shells for ‘ Queenie’s cabinet,’ connecting one 
of the most interesting scenes of the remote Hebrides with thoughts 
of home friends. | 


‘We then came back and dined. I passed part of the afternoon 
in reading, and in the evening one of the young ladies played on 
her harpsichord, and Boswell and Col danced a réel with the other.’ 


It might seem that nothing could be added to the tones of 
surprise and delight, and the natural expansion of the heart in the 
above letter. Yet Boswell’s ‘Journal’ adds not a little: we learn 
from him Johnson’s living demeanour, which marks his inward 
mettle. The lesson, begun at Corrichatachin, enlarged at Raasay 
and Dunvegan, is now perfect ; throughout the tour he has been 
taking on the old Highland spirit; here at the close it comes out. 
Just as at Plymouth—his first journey after his pension gave him 
means to travel—he had declared himself an old Plymouth man, 
and ‘hated a Docker,’ that is, an upstart of Devonport, so now he 
is all a Highlander, but of the right sort—of the old sort. ‘He 
showed here so much of the spirit of a Highlander, that he won Sir 
Allan’s heart’; he ‘ wished that he had an island like Inch Kenneth,’ 
and talked of ‘ all that he would do for it.” At breakfast Boswell 
raised the question: ‘What is the reason that we are angry at a 
trader having opulence?’ Johnson started on the scent, and, 
evidently thinking of Sir Allan, said ‘ We are not angry at a soldier’s 
getting riches, because we see that he possesses qualities which we 


1 The quotation is from Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, 1. 134: 
*You raised these hallowed walls; the desert smil’d, 
And Paradise was opened in the wild.’ 
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have not.’ At Inch Kenneth he was about to take leave of his 
young friend Col, and it was there that he pronounced the eulogy 
which posterity is not likely to forget. ‘He isa noble animal. He 
is as complete an islander as the mind can figure. He is a farmer, 
a sailor, a hunter, a fisher ; he will run you down a dog; if any 
man has a ail, it is Col.’ He also said of the Sunday spent at 
Inch Kenneth, that it was ‘the most agreeable’ Sunday he had 
ever passed.’ The time at which he said so is uncertain. Boswell 
gives the words as a part of his “ Journal’ for October 18, but it is 
probable that they were uttered at a later date: Johnson often 
talked with Boswell of his tour, which was, he said, the pleasantest 
part of his life. 

On Tuesday, October 19, Johnson left Inch Kenneth, bound 
for Iona, in Sir Allan’s stout four-oar boat, and his character receives 
a pretty side-illustration from one of the parting scenes. Sir Allan 
hesitated to take him in an open rowing-boat all along the Gribon 
coast to Iona; as well he might, seeing the distance, the nature of 
the shore, and the season of the year. The young ladies intervened, 
and besought their father to consent at once—they were sure he 
would at the last—to add this favour to his preyious hospitality. 
Had Johnson been the rude and ill-tempered bear that he is so 
frequently represented, it is inconceivable that they would have 
been so strong in his favour ; they would have thought much more 
of their father, and of the risk which he was incurring. The 
Johnson of Kingsburgh and Inch Kenneth should in truth be con- 
ceived as wearing that look which Fanny Burney wished that the 
brush of Sir Joshua had perpetuated—a look when ‘kindness 
irradiated his austere and studious features into the most pleased 
and pleasing benignity.’ ? 


Coasting along the north shore of Mull, the party landed at the 
Cave of Gribon. 


‘In our way we stopped to examine a very uncommon cave on 
the coast of Mull. We had some difficulty to make our way over 
the vast masses of broken rocks that lie before the entrance, and 
at the mouth were embarrassed by stones, which the sea had 
accumulated, as at Brighthelmstone; but as we advanced, we 
reached a floor of soft sand, and as we left the light behind us, 

1 An allusion to Lord Monboddo’s notion that the primitive man was caudatus 
but, owing to the artificial habit of sitting, his tail, the mark of perfection, had 
disappeared. 

2 Memoirs of Dr. Burney, p. 197. 
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walked along a very spacious cavity, vaulted overhead with an arch 
almost regular, by which a mountain was sustained, at least a very 
lofty rock. From this magnificent cavern went a narrow passage 
to the right hand, which we entered with a candle, and though 
it was obstructed with great stones, clambered over them to a 
second expansion of the cave, in which there lies a great square 
stone which might serve as a table.1_ The air here was very warm, 
but not oppressive, and the flame of the candle continued 
pyramidal. The cave goes forward to an unknown extent, but we 
were now one hundred and eighty yards underground ; we had 
but one candle, and had never heard of any that went further 
and came back; we therefore thought it prudent to return.’ 


The passage is quoted from the ‘ Journal,’ partly to show the 
spirit in which Johnson left Inch Kenneth—full of curiosity, he 
wished to see and note anything strange and new: 

‘ Scire locum voluit, quid daret ille novi’ ; 

partly also that the reader may judge whether Sir James Mackintosh 
is justified in asserting that Johnson was ‘ characterised’ by an 
‘indifference to natural objects’ of scientific interest, an assertion 
which he made with regard to this very day of Johnson’s life. Why ? 
it may well be asked. Because he did not visit Fingal’s Cave in 
the Isle of Staffa. Johnson’s guides saw the surge beating high 
round the rocks of Staffa, and were aware that the cave could not 
be entered in rough weather—reasons which quite account for 
Johnson’s leaving it unvisited, 

As they rowed on in the moonlight towards Icolmkill, Johnson 
said, ‘ If this be not roving among the Hebrides, nothing is.’ He had 
often previously used the words in anticipation of the tour, and 
his repetition of them at its close implied that his expectations had 
been fulfilled. Four days later, in writing to Mrs. Thrale, he 
described the approach of night as he neared Iona in singularly 
poetic language, which he rarely, perhaps only thrice, employed in 
describing Highland scenery : 

‘We entered the boat again; the night came upon us; the 
wind rose; the sea swelled; and Boswell desired to be set on dry 
ground; we however pursued our navigation and passed by several 
little islands, in the silent solemnity of faint moonshine, seeing 
little, and hearing only the wind and the water.’ 


He used this poetic language because the recollection of Inch 


1 It was called by his guides ‘ Fingal’s Table,’ a name which Johnson is not 
ready to recognise, even in the realm of mythology. 
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Kenneth was still with him, and he felt how closely akin to poetry 
were the scenes and company which he had there enjoyed. 

The Inch Kenneth incident did not close for Johnson with 
the close of his tour. On November 26, 1774, he finished revising 
the last proof-sheet of his ‘ Journal,’ and the work was published on 
or before January 14, 1775. On January 17 he wrote to Boswell, 
enclosing a set of Latin elegiacs named Insula Sancti Kennethi, 
which described his visit to the island. The verses were only to be 
shown, under promise of secrecy, to Lord Hailes,1 ‘whom I love 
better than any man whom I know sz0 little.’ 

Why were the verses written, and why were they to be kept 
a half-secret? They were written because, when his task was 
over, and his book ‘ driven through the press,’ the beautiful picture 
of Inch Kenneth still lingered in his mind ; the joy of his reception, 
his entertainers, alike distinguished and delightful, their humble 
home and its romantic surroundings, all these images returned to 
him. He felt that he had not done enough: Inch Kenneth was 
@ page of poetry deserving its own record. His island-tour had 
begun with Latin verse, continued with Latin verse, and with Latin 
verse it ought toend. The three sets were parts of one whole ; each 
would reflect a phase of experience which he wished to remember,— 
three bright days from the happiest part of his life. 

Why then were they to be kept a half-secret ? They contain no 
thought which Johnson did not wish to publish abroad. The 
reason for secrecy was that they were so close to Johnson’s heart 
that he wished to improve them. He did so: at a later time he 
left a second copy in the hands of Bennet Langton, in which not 
only four whole lines are added, but twelve corrections are made on 
the copy sent to Boswell. It would be hard to find any of Johnson’s 
compositions, English or Latin, which he was so careful to correct ; 
and for this, among other reasons, the poem has a right to be 
considered an important part of the tour. 

The elegiac verses to Inch Kenneth have not yet, to the writer’s 
knowledge, appeared in an English dress; it is fitting that they 
should, and that the rendering should come from a Scottish pen, 
because, while they are an essential part of the expression of 
Johnson’s heart and mind, they also touch points in Scottish story, 
which would not have had the predominant place in Scottish thought 


1 Sir David Dalrymple of Eailes, a Lord of Session. He had been brought up 
at Eton, as the writer believes, to be far from the Jacobite atmosphere which 
surrounded every Scottish laird. Johnson loved him for his scholarly qualities, 
and for the strict veracity, which is a marked feature in his Annals of Scotland. 
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which they have to-day, had it not been for Johnson’s love of early 
Scotland and of truth. What Scottish heart throughout the world 
did not beat higher at the news, received not many years ago, 
that the Cathedral of Iona no longer served as the miry cow-house 
which it was when visited by Johnson in 1773, and still remained 
when the writer visited it in 1873, but that the severed arches were 
again united, the fallen columns were raised, and the aisles, which 
for more than three centuries had only heard the lowing of kine or 
the call of the sea-mew, now echoed to the earnest voice of prayer, 
to happy hymns of praise, and the solemn ritual of a reasonable 
service ? Who that has studied the growth of Scottish opinion 
for the past century does not believe that the noble words which 
rose in Johnson’s heart, as he trod the ruins of Icolmkill, had done 
their part, and that no mean part, in preparing the way for that 
act of national penitence and piety ? Inch Kenneth was the prelude 
to Iona, and in the poem now translated we have the germ of the 
thought which expanded to full flower among the shattered crosses 
of Iona. 


‘IncH KENNETH, AMONG THE HEBRIDES. 


‘An Island low, of narrow space, 
Lies upon Scotland’s western shore, 
Yet bright the glory of the place, 
The home where Kenneth’s voice offyore 
Taught the kings of proud Albain 
To fly from errors vain 
And bow to Phantom Gods no more. 


‘Calm waters bore us to the spot, 
Seeking if ought unknown was there, 
To find—a Monarch in a Cot, 
Sir Allan, Lean’s descended heir ; 
Daughters twain, whom Love would “ne 
The Sea-nymphs of the Isle, 
With him the lowly shelter share. 


‘Though far from men their Island-nook, 
"Mid deserts bare and manners rude, 
The Muse that dwelling not forsook ; 
There was no Scythian solitude ; 
Books were there, and skilfulness 
The harpsichord would press 
To solace grave or cheerful mood. 
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‘That day had come, and far was spent, 
When hopes and cares are thrown from sight, 
And men adore the Omnipotent 
For pardon, and deep love of right :— 
Rose in far-off Hebrides 
Above the beating seas, 
The voice of Prayer in solemn rite. 


‘What though we heard no summoning bell, 
And though a Maiden’s lips addressed 
The Almighty ? Thought and act were well ; 
The Pure in Heart, their prayers are blest ; 
Treasures sought the world around 
In this green isle are found, 
A blameless Love, a tranquil Rest.’ 


Such were the visits to Kingsburgh and Inch Kenneth. Surely the 
writer’s theme is proven, that in these dwellings Johnson’s character 
shone forth, not merely in symposiarchal pre-eminence, a quality 
which even his adverse critics allow him, but in more natural and 
homely qualities,—admiration of courage and fidelity, tenderness 
of heart and sympathy with suffering, bright imagination and gay 
merriment, sociable friendliness, and curiosity for new knowledge— 
the undying boy within him being voiceful for the hour. In either 
case there was reason ; at Kingsburgh, as has been said, the Jacobi- 
tism of his early years, his father’s house and shop full of the folios 
of Caroline divines, the traditions of Lichfield town and cathedral, 
the Staffordshire squires who clothed their hounds in tartan— 
these recollections, at the true shrine of loyalty, came ‘ wildering o’er 
his aged brain.’ At Inch Kenneth the suggestions were different, 
but equally in harmony with his own life. Sir Allan was a Highland 
chief who had raised a regiment from his own clan and fought in 
America with distinction for George II., and received the recompense 
likely to be received from that sovereign. Johnson was in a similar 
case; the chief activities of his own life had been synchronous 
with the reign of George II. He had felt bitterly how literary 
effort was ignored by that monarch and despised by his Ministers, 
Walpole and Chesterfield; yet he had consented to his title as 
de facto sovereign, and finally, accepting the conditions of altered 
times, he had loyally given his services to the person and rule of 
his grandson George III. His hosts in each locality were suffering 
from straitened means. Flora Macdonald meditated departure 
for America; Sir Allan was living in a one-roomed ‘ mansion’ 
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on a remote island. As Johnson admired the virtues of each, 
he also felt for their distresses. Natural resentment arises when 
the reward of poverty is meted out to good service, ably performed, 
and to whom did such a feeling come closer than to Johnson ? 
In 1738, after a struggle of six years in London, he had written, 


‘SLOW RISES WORTH, BY POVERTY DEPRESSED.’ 


He had seen ‘dear, dear Bathurst,’ a man of no ordinary ability, 
unable to make a living in London, perish under the sun of Jamaica. 
In 1756, famous already by the publication of his ‘ Dictionary,’ 
and as the author of the ‘ Rambler,’ he was arrested for a debt of 
£6, which he was unable to pay. He had suffered contumely, he 
had waited in the ante-chambers of the great, or been repulsed from 
their doors ; whereas now, he is conducted throughout Scotland 
by the son and heir of one of Scotland’s most eminent men, whose 
name ensured him an entrance to every mansion ; in the Hebrides, 
the Macleod, whom he calls a ‘ mighty monarch,’ treats him with a 
‘hospitality like that of the golden age,’ and he is received ‘ at 
every house as if he had come to confer a benefit’ ;1—he remembered 
his own early life, and felt the present contrast. Only five days 
before he landed on Inch Kenneth, he had, in the inn at Tobermory, 
repeated to Boswell the lines in which Virgil describes the entrance _ 
to Hell ;— 


‘Vestibulum ante ipsum, primisque in faucibus Orci, 
Luctus et ultrices posuere cubilia Curae : 
Pallentesque habitant Morbi, tristisque Senectus, 

Et Metus, et malesuada Fames, ac turpis Egestas, 
Terribiles visu formae ; Letumque Labosque’ ; ? 


and had added impressively : ‘ Almost all these,’ the horrors of 
Hell-gate, ‘ apply exactly to an author’s life.’ At a future time, 
he said, he might dictate an essay, which would show how the words 
had been verified by his experience. Unfortunately, he never did 
write what might well have been one of the most touching and 
terrible relics of his pen. It would have told, not merely of his 


1 ——— to Mr. Thrale, i. 155. 

Just in the gate, and in the jaws of hell, 

Revengeful cares and sullen sorrows dwell ; 

And pale diseases, and repining age, 

Want, fear, and famine’s unresisted rage : 

Here toils and Death, and Death’s half-brother Sleep, 
Forms horrible to view, their sentry keep. 

Dryden, Zeid, vi. 273. 
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own trials and final victory, but of the struggles and defeats of 
numerous gifted litteratt, who had ‘lived men knew not how, and 
died obscure, men marked not where.’ + 

As he remembered these trials, and was conscious that his own 
virtue and varied abilities had not saved him from difficulties and 
want, he did feel both sympathy and righteous indignation when 
he saw the same nets closing round a soldier who had gallantly 
fought for his country, and a lady who at the peril of her own life 
had saved the person of her legitimate sovereign. Sic rerum 
volvitur orbis. The thought is also likely to have risen in his heart 
that the sufferings of his host and hostess were hardly so grave as 
his own had been, who had often endured the pains of hunger, and 
slept without a shelter. They had powerful friends, and were not 
in actual want. Yet he had escaped from the ills of poverty : 
how unexpectedly! A Minister, a Scottish lord acting on the 
advice of a Scottish barrister—two personages from whom, owing 
to his discourteous allusion to Scotland,” he had nothing to expect— 
and a sovereign from whom he might well have expected less than 
nothing, had united to confer upon him, in exceptionally honourable 
terms, a pension, which not only raised him above the fear of want, 
but enabled him to save others from the cares which had long been 
his own. A private friend also and his wife had for eight years 
granted him a hospitality, which had lessened his expenses and 
more than doubled his comforts; and, without adding any feeling 
of excessive obligation, had encouraged him, aged and solitary, to 
call and consider their wealthy mansion his ‘home.’ Such fortune 
must be rare, and he was grateful; yet the certainty that such a 
lot had befallen himself, once more friendless and desperate than 
were his Highland friends, may reasonably have: caused hope to 
mingle with sympathy. Is it surprising that, with such antecedents 
on his side and on theirs, his visits to Flora Macdonald and Sir Allan 
Maclean awakened deep, various, and natural emotions in his 
heart, who thought it the mark of a dull man to be ‘ without 


tenderness ’ ? 3 
A. MonTtGoMERIE BELL. 


1 Roger Ascham of ‘ the wits,’ quoted by Johnson in conversation. Murphy’s 
Life, p. 85. 

2 In the Dictionary, sub voce ‘ Oats.’ 

3 * To be without tenderness is to be without parts.’—The Rev. Mr. Maxwell’s 


Collectanea. 
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